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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Songs and Ballads. By Samuel Lover. 12mo. 
pp- 135. London, 1839. Chapman and Hall. 
“Lovers (says Touchstone, see epigraph on 
the title-page) are given to poetry;” and, 
truly, if all Lovers were like unto Samuel, we 
should not be sorry that they rhymed for ever, 
holydays and working-days and all. Hitherto 
we have only seen or heard his charming com. 
positions married to the concord of sweet 
sounds, and hardly felt their complete value as 
lyrical productions of the highest order. We 
have seen them, indeed, moisten every eye, or 
raise the ready laugh, or excite the powerful 
sense of admiration as they were chanted with 
their melodious accompaniments (also the work 
of this accomplished individual), in every circle 
of society. But to appreciate their variety, 
the intense pathos of some, the natural interest 
of others, the comic of a third class, the cha- 
racteristic nationality of a fourth, and the 
spirit and beauty of all, it was necessary to 


little on this small but delightful volume, rich in 
no fewer than seventy-six of his songs. They 
are prefaced by a becoming and grateful dedi- 
cation to Lord Morpeth, who, as Secretary for 
Ireland, is justly honoured in a literary view ; 
for that to him, as the writer says, “‘ is due the 
credit of having discovered a neutral ground 
whereon your love of Ireland might display 
itself, apart from the fiery contention of 
politics, and where, unarmed, you may tread 
in security. That one sacred spot is the refined 
and refining region of literature and the arts. 
You, my lord, have dedicated one particular 
banquet, among your official entertainments, 
to rally round you Irishmen distinguished in 
arts and letters, regardless of their private 
political opinions ; thus honouring with a dis- 
tinct recognition the genius and talent of 
Ireland. Ofthis mark of favour to my country, 
which you, my lord, are the first to have 
instituted, I, for one, profess myself proud ; 
and as some of the following songs relate to my 





have them in the closet, and to peruse them in | 
solitude as the effusions of the lyric harp of | 
Treland. 

Rich in minstrelsy as this country is — with | 
a Moore in advance of his time — it is delight. | 
ful to observe how Lover has followed without | 
imitation, and presented the world with a| 
volume of Song so entirely different from the | 
elder bard, that it would seem as if the noble | 
preoccupation of the ground, instead of mar- 
ting his efforts, had only stimulated him to} 
more distinct originality in style and sentiment. | 
The sparkling, the exquisitely polished, the | 
classic, the amative, the alternately gay and, 
touching Moore, seems almost to have exhausted | 
the genius of Irish poetry; but Lover found 
new ground, and dwelling on the legends and 
superstitions of the soil, has wrought them into 
some of the most affecting ballads that ever 
were written, or occasionally converted them 
into the merriest pictures of manners and sub- 
jects forlaughter. Too the former belong ‘¢ The 
Angel’s Whisper,” “‘ The Morning Dream,” 
“The Fairy Boy,” “ The Letter,” ‘ Native 
Masic,” and a host of others. To the latter, 
“Rory O’More,” “The Blarney,” ‘ Molly 
Carew,” and others of that cheerful description. 
Not to be classed with either, we have such 
songs as “ The Four-leaved Shamrock,” breath. | 
ing of friendship and human kindness; ‘* True 

ove can ne’er Forget,” a history in a few 
verses, and an achievement in that sort where) 
the writer has no equal, and of which “ Jessie” | 
is another incomparable example ; the playfal | 
“* Wind and the Weathercock,” and ‘* Yes and | 
No,” and the splendid pieces of national feeling 
and enthusiasm—* Victoria the Queen,” and 

Twas the Day of the Feast.” Upon referring 
to these, our readers will agree with us that 
Lover is as unlike Moore as any two bards of 
the same country and in the same style of writ- 
ing can possibly be. The temple of Fame has 
opened to them, though they took such different 
roads ; and this may be an Irish feat, since 
Opposite ways have tended to the same point. 
, 1t has been our pleasant duty on many occa- 
sions to introduce Mr. Lover’s performances to 
the public; and will, therefore, trespass but 
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native land, they may the more fitly be offered 
as a heartfelt homage to your lordship from a 
grateful Irishman.” 

It is now our welcome task to select speci- 
mens of the newest and least known of these 
ballads. The first more resembles Moore than 
any other in the publication :— 


“* The Happiest Time is Now. 


Talk not to me of future bliss! 
Talk not to me of joys gone by ! 

For us, the happiest hour is this, 
When love bids time to fly. 

The future—doubt may overcast, 
To shadow Hope's young brow ; 
Oblivion’s veil may shroud the past, 

The happiest time is now! 


Tho’ flowers, in spicy vases thrown, 
Some odour yet exhale; 

Their fragrance, ere the bloom was flown, 
Breathed sweeter on the gale : 

Like faded flowers, each parted bliss 
Let memory keep—but how 

Can i eee past be like to this? 
The happiest time is now ! 


Unmark’d our course before us lies 
O’er time’s eternal tide ; 
And soon the spar! ripple dies 
e raise, as on we glide ; 
Our barks the brightest bubbles fling 
For ever from their prow ;— 
Then let us gaily sail and sing, 
* The happiest time is now.’” 


A fine German superstition is embodied in 
the next :— 
“« The Angel's Wing. 


« I have loved thee well and long, — 
With love of Heaven's own making !— 

This is not a poet’s song, 
But a true heart’s speaking g 

I will love thee, still untired 

He felt—he spoke—as one inspired— 
The words did from Truth’s fountain spring, 
Upwaken'd by the angel’s wing! 

Silence o’er the maiden fell, 
Her beauty lovelier making ; 

And by her blush, he knew full well 
The dawn of love was breaking. 

It came like sunshine o’er his heart! 

He felt that they should never part, 

She spoke —and oh !—the lovely thing 

Had eit the passing angel’s wing.” 


OF the playful, the following is a good 
example :— 
«« Father Land and Mother Tongue. 

Our Father land! and would’st thou know 

Why we should call it Father land ? 
It is, that Adam here below, 

Was made of earth by Nature's hand; 
‘And he, our father, made of earth, 

Hath peopled earth on ev’ry hand, 
And we, in memory of his birth, 
. Docall our country, ‘ Father land.’ 
At first, in Eden’s bowers they say, 

No sound of speech had Adam caught, 
But whistled like a bird all day— 

And, may be, ’twas for want of thouglit : 
But Nature, with resistless laws, 

Made Adam soon surpass the birds, 
She gave him lovely Eve—because 

If he'd a wife—they must have words, 


And so, the native land I hold, 
By male descent is proudly mine; 
The language, as the tale hath told, 
Was given in the female line. 
And thus, we see, on either hand, 
We name our blessings whence they've sprung, 
We call our country Father /and, 
We call our language Mother tongue.” 


Our last is of the genus of “* The Four-leaved 
Shamrock :””— 


« The Meeting of Foes and the Meeting of Friends. 
Fill the cup! fill it high! Let us drink to the might 
Of the manhood that joyously rushes to fight ; 
And, true to the death, all unflinching will stand, 
For our home, and our hearth, and our own native land! 
’Tis the bright sun of June, that is gilding the crest 
Of the warriors that fight for their isles of the West ; 
The breeze that at morning but plays with the plume, 
At evening may wave the red grass o’er the tomb; 
The corn that has ripen’d in summer’s soft breath, 
In an hour may be reap’d in the harvest of death : 
Then drink to their glory—the glory of those 
Who triumph’d or fell in that meeting of foes. 
But fill the cup higher to drink to the friends 
Bound fast in affection that life only ends; 
Whose hearths, when defended from foes that have 


dared, 
Are pont all the more when with friends they are 
shared ! 


Far better the wine-cup with ruby may flow, 

To the health of a friend than the fall of a foe; 
Though bright are the laurels that glory may twine, 
Far softer the shade of the ivy and vine ; 





** There is a German superstition, that when a sudden 
silence takes place in a company, an angel at that moment | 
makes a circuit among them, and the first person who 
breaks the silence is supposed to have been touched by | 
the Ly | of the passing seraph. For the purposes of | 

try, I thought two persons preferable to many, in} 
illustrating this very beautiful superstition, | 


When by the evening’s quiet light { 
There sit two silent lovers, | 
They say, while in such tranquil plight, ' 
An angel round them hovers ; 
And further still old legends tell,— 
‘The first who breaks the silent spell, 
To say a soft and pleasing thing, 
Hath felt the passing angel’s wing. 


Thus, a musing minstrel stray'd 
By the summer ocean, 
Gazing on a lovely maid, 
With a bard’s devotion :— 
Vet his love he never spoke, 
Till now the silent spell he broke ;— | 
The hidden fire to flame did spring, 
Fann'd by the passing angel’s wing! | 


Then fill the cup higher !—the battle is won— 

Our perils are over—our feast has begun ! 

On the meeting of foemen, pale sorrow attends ; 

Rosy joy crowns our meeting—the meeting of friends !” 


We thought we had done, but we must 


quote 


«* Native Music. 
Oh, native music! beyond comparing 
The sweetest far on the ear that falls, 
Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers, 
Thy strains enchain us in tender thralls. 
Thy tones endearing, 
Or sad or cheering, 
The absent soothe on a foreign strand : 
Oh! who can tell 
What a holy spell 
Is in the song of our native land? 
The proud and lowly, the pilgrim holy, 
The lover, kneeling at beauty’s shrine, 
The bard who dreams by the haunted streams,— 
All, all are touch'd by thy power divine! 
he captive cheerless, 
The soldier fearless ; 
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The mother—taught by Nature’s hand, 
Her child when weeping, 
Will lull to s} ° 

With some swect song of her native land !” 








The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, 
Author of the ‘* Monk,” ** Castle Spectre,” 
&e. gc. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. 
Colburn. 

WE should have thought, a priori, that there 
was hardly enough in this subject to sustain 
two thick octavo volumes; and our perusal of 
them has convinced us of the fact. But the 
work might have been called the history of the 
Lewis family ; for there is as much about his 
father and mother, his sisters, brother, and other 
relations, as about our hero: and a very queer 
family its elders, at least, appear to have been. 
Their free, promiscuous living, and visiting — 
the parents separated —the mother blamed as 
imprudent—the father taking up with a Mrs. 
R—— — loving — corresponding — ceasing to 
love—quarrelling—forgiving—dying ! such are 
the peculiar features of this strange group of 
the Lewis dynasty. Well might Mat. try to 
dissuade his mother from publishing a novel — 
and would that another, whom we noticed last 
week, had heard and listened to similar 
reasoning—and say, 

“© I do most earnestly and urgently suppli- 
cate you, whatever may be its merits, not to 
publish your novel. It would be useless to say 
that it should be published without your name. 
Every thing is known in time, and it would be 
the bookseller’s interest to have your name 
known, in order that people may read it from 
curiosity. He would not fail to insert in the 
newspapers that ‘ it is whispered, that such a 
novel is written by Mrs. Lewis,’ and then 
would follow paragraph after paragraph, with 
all our family affairs ripped up, till every 
one of us would be ready to go mad with 
vexation. I cannot express to you in language 
sufliciently strong how disagreeable and painful 
my sensations would be, were you to publish 
any work of any kind, and thus hold yourself 
out as an object of newspaper animadversion 
and impertinence. I am sure every such 
paragraph would be like the stab of a dagger to 
my father’s heart. It would do a material 
injury to Sophia; and although Maria has 
found an asylum from the world’s malevolence, 
her mother’s turning novel-writer would (I 
am convinced) not only severely hurt her feel- 
ings, but raise the greatest prejudice against 
her in her husband's family. As for myself, I 
really think I should go to the Continent im- 
mediately upon your taking such a step. Pray 

’ write me a line immediately, to assure me that 
you have laid aside your intention of publish- 

ing ; and that, even if you have already made a 

bargain for your novel, you will break it ; for 

I will not suppose that after what I have said 

you will refuse my request.” 

This book begins with many childish stories, 
and throughout contains a load of matter which 
cannot by possibility possess public interest. 
The accounts of the precocious genius of Lewis 
(though that genius never soared to a high 
pitch) are pleasant literary recollections. ‘The 
East Indian,” a comedy (afterwards acted as 
** Rich and Poor”), written at theage of sixteen ; 
“ The Monk” when only twenty; and the 
* Castle Spectre,” and a number of other 
theatrical pieces, as well as his ballads and 
other productions, display very early and very 
great fertility. At seventeen ‘ he had already 
written an original farce, and had translated 
another from the French; also a comedy, 
‘The East Indian,’ already mentioned as 
having been given to Mrs. Jordan, and of which 





more will immediately appear in the succeeding 
letters; two volumes of a novel, and two of 
a romance, besides numerous poems. It may 
be necessary to state that none of these volumes 
formed any portion of ‘ The Monk.’” 

And “‘ The Monk ” he wrote in ten weeks ! 

The correspondence exhibits Mr. Lewis in 
a most amiable light—well principled, affection. 
ate, generous, and sound-minded. We select 
an example, from Germany, when only eighteen 
years old, and which is a fair specimen of his 
talents :— 

‘© Weimar, 30th July. 

** As I know, my dear mother, you must be 
anxious. to hear from me, and that I have 
escaped all the perils and dangers, both by 
land and water, I take the earliest opportunity 
of letting you know that I arrived safe at 
Weimar three daysago. I should have written 
to you on the moment of my arrival, had it not 
then been too late for the post. Ihad a very 
disagreeable journey, being very sea-sick in 
crossing from Harwich to Helvoet; and the 
roads were so bad, the postilions so stupid, and 
the time I was obliged to wait at the post for 
horses so long, that at last I began to be quite 
out of patience, and to despair of ever arriving 
at the place of my destination. I am now 
knocking my brains against German as hard 
asever I can. I take a lesson every morning ; 
and as I apply very seriously, I am flattered 
with the promises that I shall soon speak very 
fluently in my throat, and that I already dis- 
tort my mouth with tolerable. facility. The 
place is at present rather dull, most of the 
people who compose the society being gone to 
different places ; some to their country-houses, 
and others being with the duke and his army 
at Coblentz. But I am not sorry for this; 
since, as the common conversation of the town 
is German, I wish, before I enter the routine, 
to know a little what people say when they 
speak to me; which you will acknowledge to 
be a very reasonable desire. The few people 
who are still here are, however, extremely 
polite ; and I doubt not, when I know a little of 
the language, I shall find the place extremely 
agreeable. Among other people to whom I 
have been introduced, are the sister of Schweter, 
the composer, and M. de Goéthe, the celebrated 
author of ‘ Werter ;’ so that you must not be 
surprised if I should shoot myself one of these 
fine mornings. As to my own nonsense, I 
write and write, and yet do not find I have got 
a bit further, in my original plan, than I was 
when I saw you last. I have got hold of an 
infernal dying man, who plagues my very 
heart out. He has talked for half a volume 
already, and seems likely to talk for half a 
volume more; and I cannot manage to kill 
him out of the way for the life of me. I have 
had no news of Maria since I left England, 
but she was infinitely better when I left her: 
perhaps that might have done her good. Imay 
safely beg you to ‘ honour me by laying your 
commands on me,’ since I do not conceive it 
possible for you to have any to lay; and, 
indeed, I should as soon expect you to lay 
eggs. But you will believe me when I teil 
you, could I find any opportunity to do any 
thing which would give you satisfaction, I 
would offer my services as readily as I do when 
I can find none. Let me hear from you soon, 
and tell me what you have done about the 
farce, the comedy, &c.—Believe me, my dear 
mother, your most affectionate son, 

“ M. G. Lewrs.” 

The following is an example in which his 
good sense and good feelings are ‘strongly 
manifested z= 
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** My dear Mother,—I was not conscious of 
shewing any coolness or reserve when I saw 
you. Believe that my affection is still as warm 
for you as ever; but since you desire me to 
tell you my thoughts, I will openly confess to 
you that I feel many very different sensations 
upon your subject. I feel for you the greatest 
regard, the most eager desire to do any thing 
that can give you even the most trifling satis- 
faction ; and, at the same time, I cannot help 
recollecting the pain and anxiety you have 
occasioned to my dear, my worthy father; and 
that it is owing to your conduct that my 
sisters are deprived of maternal care and atten. 
tion, and of receiving the benefit of those little 
instructions and observations, so necessary to 
make young women accomplished, and which 
are in the power of a mother alone to point out 
to them with success. You ask me how much 
I know of your difference with my father, and 
whether I could publicly make allowances for 
you. You suppose my father has been giving 
me instructions. You accuse him unjustly : 
he has never said a syllable to me with regard 
to you; and my behaviour is entirely such as is 
dictated by my own heart. If that is good, as 
yourself has often told me, my conduct must be 
the same ; if my conduct is wrong, my heart is 
the same; and it will be worth no one’s while 
to seek to have a share of it. No: I will own 
to you openly, I could not declare in public 
that I can make allowances for you. In my 
heart I can excuse you, and believe that your 
own innocence, and the deceit of others, may 
have been the occasion of your errors. But 
these are arguments never received by the 
world, which is always eager to believe the 
worst side of every thing. But, saying I have 
arguments to bring against your adversaries 
(though I swear to you, on my soul, I know of 
no adversaries that you have), I never could 
bear to talk coolly upon the subject. But let me 
put a case to you, and make you remember a 
circumstance which must speak to your own 
feelings. My sisters are now at the age when 
their minds are most capable of receiving lasting 
impressions: they have been taught to regard 
me almost as attentively as their father; and 
from my being more with them, and entering 
into their amusements with more vivacity than 
people who are not so near their own age can 
do, they readily adopt any sentiments they hear 
me declare. Can you then openly confess that 
you wish your conduct to be followed by your 
daughters? I will not say your conduct is to 
be condemned; but I cannot call it commend- 
able, when I know the anxiety it has occa- 
sioned, and still occasions, to my father, and 
which, at your separation, was perfect frenzy. 
As to the two lights which you say I may re- 
gard you in, the light in which I do regard you 
is composed of both. I feel the love and respect 
for you which you state in the first: I con- 
ceive your heart to be so good, your mind so 
enlightened, that I am astonished that you could 
be led into those errors, when the strength of 
your understanding must have shewn to you 
the calamities you were bringing upon your- 
self; and the excellence of your heart must 
have made you feel for those your errors must 
bring upon the people whom you declare were 
then, and still are, the nearest to your heart. 
You tell me that I ought to hear your argu- 
ments, as well as those on the other side. I 
have heard neither on one side nor the other; 
and you ought to consider it as a mark of ge- 
nerosity, that whilst it was in my father’s 
power to have made my mind receive any Im- 
pressions he chose to give it, he did not take 
the opportunity, but suffered me to draw my 
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own sentiments from what I might afterwards 
hear and feel myself: for, in these circum- 
stances, the heart must be the best and most 
impartial judge. You have put me into the 
most distressing and embarrassing situation in 
the world: you have made me almost an um- 
pire between my parents. I know not how to 
extricate myself from the difficulty. Ican only 
believe neither of you to be in the wrong; but 
Tam not to determine which is in the right. 
Only believe that my affection for you is as 
great as ever, and that there is nothing which 
I can do to oblige you, which shall not be done 
with the greatest readiness. When I am obliged 
not to see you, I deny myself a pleasure; and 
be convinced that I should not do it without 
good reasons. There are many reasons which 
make Oxford an improper abode for you. It 
is an uncommon thing to see a lady arrive 
there by herself; and as there are people who 
have a right to inquire into my actions, I should 
be subject to many unpleasant questions ; and 
what answer would you have me give them ? 
You wish to spend the ten pounds I offer you 
at Oxford, and you tell me your difficulties are 
over; but they may recur, and I imagine you 
would not wish positively to throw away ten 
pounds. I must now beg you to have done 
with this subject. Never let me again be 
obliged to write such a letter—so embarrassing, 
so distressing. I really think it unkind to tax 
me with coolness and reserve of conduct. Iam 
not conscious of having failed to you in any one 
point of affection. The way, also, and manner 
in which you put it, was not a fair one. You 
must have been conscious that I could not de- 
cide in your favour ; and to decide against you 
would give me infinite pain. But I have now 
done with this painful subject.” 

The poems republished here, and others 
which are new, do not require any critical 
notice; and, therefore, with a few detached 
anecdotes, and the striking finale of the life of 
this prolific dramatist (resembling one of his 
own stage imaginations), we shall conclude our 
review, 

At the Hague, Mr. L. writes :— 

“You will easily conceive that, after such 
a society, the Dutch assemblies must be dread- 
ful. I, therefore, seldom go near them; and, 
indeed, a late proof of their stupidity would 
have terrified a man possessé¢d of more courage 
than myself. An unfortunate Irishman, known | 
by the name of Lord Kerry, being the other | 
night at one of the Dutch assemblies, and quite 
overcome with its stupidity, yawned so terribly 
that he fairly dislocated his jaw. It was im- 
mediately set again; but he has suffered much 
from the accident, and is still confined by it to his 

He is a man upwards of fifty; and, con- 
sequently, must have been frequently ennuied 
before. “But such peculiar ennui was more 
than he had bargained for, or had power to 
resist. You may think this is a made anec- 
dote ; but I assure you that I have told you the 
plain matter of fact. ‘here is a Duchesse de 
la Force here, a sort of idiot, whom I wish you 
could see. She would entertain you much. 
Her conversation is composed of the same set 
of phrases, which she vents upon all occasions. 
One of them is ‘ Et les détails?” She said, the 
other day, without minding her question or his 
reply, ‘Eh bien! M. Dillon, y’a-t.il quelques 
nouvelles?” ‘Il n'y en a pas, Madame.’ 
‘Vraiment! et les détails?” When they told 
her that the Queen of France was dead, she 
asked for the détails? She would make an ex- 


cellent character in a comedy.” 
In the Highlands of Scotland we have an 





extraordinary story of the timid roebuck :— 


see 


“ About ten days ago, one of the farm-keep- 
ers’ wives was going homewards through the 
woods, when she saw a roebuck running towards 
her with great speed. Thinking that it was 
going to attack her with its horns, she was 
considerably alarmed; but, at the distance of 
a few paces, the animal stopped and disappeared 
among the bushes. The woman recovered her- 
self, and was proceeding on her way, when the 
roebuck appeared again, ran towards her as 
before, and again retreated without doing her 
any harm. On this being done a third time, 
the woman was induced to follow it till it led 
her to the side of a deep ditch, in which she 
discovered a young roebuck unable to extricate 
itself, and on the point of being smothered in 
the water. The woman immediately endea- 
voured to rescue it, during which the other 
roebueck stood by quietly, and as soon as her 
exertions were successful, the two animals gal. 
loped away together. Now, this is really a 
matter of fact; and if all matters of fact were 
as pretty, I should think it quite superfluous 
to read romances, and much more to write 
them. a i ” 

“ Among the visitors at Oatlands, during the 
period to which Lewis alludes in the foregoing 
letter, were Lord Erskine, and the witty and 
accomplished Lady Anne Cullen Smith, with 
both of whom he was on terms of intimacy and 
friendship ; and one evening, after dinner, these 
three amused themselves in writing what is not 
inaptly called, ‘ thread paper rhymes.’ It was 
commenced by the following impromptu of Lord 
Erskine, on returning Lewis’s pencil : 


* Your pencil I send you, with thanks for the loan ; 
Yet writing for fame now and then, 
My wants I must still be content to bemoan, 
Unless I could borrow—your pen /” 


His lordship having indulged in a not very 
complimentary comparison at the expense of the 
ladies, was thus answered by Lewis : 


* Lord Erskine, at women presuming to rail, 
a wives are tin canisters tied to one’s tail ; 
While fair Lady Anne, as the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at hie lordship’s degrading comparison. 
Yet wherefore bs peony Considered aright, 
A canister’s useful, and polish’d, and bright ; 
And should dirt its original purity hide, — 
That ’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied !’ 


To which Lord Erskine immediately rejoined : 
* When smitten with love from the eyes of the fair, 
If marriage should not be your lot, 
A ball from a pistol will end your despair— 
It’s safer than canister-shot !” 
The subject of the canister was not suffered 
to drop, but in the course of the evening, pro- 


duced the following. The‘ thing of shreds and | 


patches,’ from which we copy it, hardly permits 
us to give it correctly. 
«Ah! happy dog, too blest were I 
With the fair canister I loved, 
Whose prattling music spoke the tie 
Of gentle guidance, as we roved. 
Un-canister’d through this world’s strife, 
On its rough way I growling jog, 
Proving myself — my life !) 
A very stupid, idle dog. 
How would it cheer life’s pilgrim hours, 
The sounds of tin or tongue to hear! 
As joyful, ’mid life’s sweetest flowers, 
Fidelio would his treasure bear ; 
Perceiving he this rule aright, 
From which no honest dog would stray, 
That the fair canister, still bright, 
Must prove his own well-chosen way, 


Then, surly hound, or puppy vain, 
Deem not a canister’s a log; 
a such a prize—ah! prize the chain! 
And think yourself—a lucky dog. 
For in Pandora's box of ill 
The smiling hope yet ee there, 
Assurance sweet to man was still, 
That canisters should banish care.’” 


A fancy sketch of the mother of persons dis- 
tinguished in our day may not be misplaced 





| 


“« Mrs. T’. Sheridan is also heve: at present, 


\very pretty, very sensible, amiable, and gentle : 


indeed, so gentle, that Tom insists upon it that 
her extreme quietness and tranquillity is a 
defect in her character. Above all, he accuses 
her of such an extreme apprehension of giving 
trouble (he says), it amounts to absolute affecta- 
tion. He affirms that, when the cook has for- 
gotten her duty, and no dinner is prepared, 
Mrs. Sheridan says, ‘Oh! pray don’t get dinner 
on purpose for me; I'll take a dish of tea in. 
stead :? and he delares himself certain, that if 
she were to set her clothes on fire, she would 
step to the bell very quietly, and say to the ser- 
vant, with great gentleness and composure, 
‘Pray, William, is there any water in the 
house ?? ‘No madam; but I can soon get 
some.” ‘Oh! dear no; it does not signify; I 
dare say the fire will go out of itself !’” 

We now close the scene. Mr. Lewis died on 
his voyage returning from Jamaica, in 1818; 
and a lady fellow-passenger writes :— 

*¢¢T last saw Mr. Lewis about nine on the 
same evening, before I retired for the night, 
and promised to call out, to those who were 
watching in the outward cabin, the half-hours 
when he was to have a medicine given him. I 
did so. At two o’clock I heard him say, ‘ Thank 
you, thank you!’ All that night his groans 
were dreadful ; I could only lie in my berth and 
listen to them, for illness rendered me powerless, 
By degrees, his moanings subsided into low con. 
vulsive sobs ; they grew fainter and fainter, and 
became calmed into a gentle breathing, as 
though the sufferer slept. I was worn out, and 
lost all consciousness. From this state of stupor 
(for I can hardly call it sleep), I was roused by 
the steward, at a little past four on the morning 
of the 14th of May, calling me by my name. 
He came to inform me that ‘ Mr. Lewis was no 
more.’ It d he had requested to be left 
undisturbed, and appeared inclined to sleep, 
when the last dose of medicine was administered, 
and the watchers remained in the outward cabin, 
leaving the door of his berth ajar. All con- 
tinued still for some time: at four o’clock the 
steward approached, and thought he slept; he 
described him as lying with his head a little 
thrown back on the pillow, his arms crossed 
upon his breast, as though attempting to sup- 
press some internal convulsive feeling. The 
man approached his ear to the sleeper’s lips to 
listen to his breathing, but that sleep was death ; 
and, in a slumber, geutle as the rest of child- 
hood, the worn-out spirit had passed away for 

* * 





ever ! 

‘¢* With all the decencies that can be observed 
on such an occasion, the corpse of our lamented 
and regretted fellow-passenger, having been 
placed in a proper coffin, at that impressive 
sentence in the form of burial at sea, ‘ we com. 
mit our brother to the deep,’ was gently 
lowered into its ocean-tomb. Never shall I 
forget the sound of the splashing waters, as, 
for an instant, the ingulfing wave closed over 
his remains ! 

‘Oh! that sound did knock 
Against my very heart.’ 
The coffin, encased in his shroudlike hammock, 
rose again almost immediately : the end of the 
hammock having become unfastened, and the 
weights which had been enclosed escaping, the 
wind getting under the canvass acted as a sail, 
and the body was slowly borne down the cur- 
rent away from us, in the direction of Jamaica. 
I remained on deck straining my eyes to watch, 
as it floated on its course, the last narrow home 
of him who had, indeed, been my friend ; till, 
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and the object of my gaze, it became like a 
speck upon the waters, and—I saw it no more!” 





The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon 
Christendom, exhibited in notes of Voyages, 
made in 1837, from Canton, in the Ship Mor- 
rison, and Brig Himmaleh, under Direction 
of the Owners. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, 
French ; London, Wiley and Putnam. 

ComsininG philanthropic and missionary la- 

bours with commercial and political pursuits, 

and adding something to our geographical in- 
formation, these American voyages describe 
events, certainly of no great importance in 
themselves, or attended by any interesting 
immediate results; but well worthy of atten- 
tion, as indicating the views of the United 

States in those remote parts of the globe, and 

conveying to us a few gleanings of general 

intelligence to add to our stock of useful know. 


e. 

The first volume sets out with a retrospect 
of the earliest European adventures (chiefly 
Dutch and Portuguese) in these seas; and 
notices the accidental intercourse between the 
western shores of America and the opposite 
coasts in the Pacific, which has been brought 
about by the drift of tempest-tost junks, and 
their despairing crews, across that mighty 
ocean. The voyage of the Morrison was un. 
dertaken from Macao, and seven shipwrecked 
Japanese were humanely embarked to be re- 
stored to their country, and in the hope that 
this generous act might lead to the opening 
of a friendly intercourse with the impracticable 
rulers of Japan. How vain such an attempt 
was shewn in the sequel. 

Nagasaki, the only port to which a very 
restricted admission is allowed by this jealous 
government, was the original destination ; but 
it was afterwards changed upon considerations 
which turned out to be very ill-founded. The 
ship touched at Loochoo, where the voyagers 
saw and conversed with Anyah, mentioned by 
Capts. Beechey and Maxwell, but could neither 
find nor learn much of his native companions, 
of whom we have an account in their nar- 
ratives. The country is painted as poor and 
wretched in the extreme, disarmed and op- 
pressed by its Japanese conquerors, and alto- 
gether unlike the sunny picture from the 
pencil of Capt. Hall. 

** The last spot,”’ says the writer, “ on which 
the eye rests with pleasure, after leaving the 
harbour of Napa, is the ascent towards Showle ; 
the tract which Capt. Hall has peopled with the 
citizens of a metropolis, and crowned with the 
palace of aking. From all we could learn, the 
petty Loochooan dependant of the feudal Prince 
of Satsumé4 lives somewhere thereabouts; but 
whether those beautiful rising grounds, thickly 
interspersed with trees and dwelling-houses, 
should be called country or town, and whether 
the common-looking building on the summit of 
the hill be a palace, or an old temple, or a fort, 
was not at all important, and not at all clear.” 

Hence they steered for Yeddo, and anchored 
in its outer bay; where they were boarded by 
some apparently inferior functionaries, and 
tried to get their packet delivered to the tyran- 
nical authorities of Japan. 

“This packet contained four papers in my 
name—one introducing the returned men—one 
respecting America—the third, presenting list of 
presents—and the fourth, list of cargo on board. 
Translation of lst paper. ‘ The American mer- 
chant King respectfully addresses his imperial 
majesty on the subject of the return of seven of 
his shipwrecked subjects. He is come to this 
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China, in a ship of three masts, &c. &c., called 
the ‘ Morrison,’ commanded by Capt. Ingersoll, 
having on board a physician, a naturalist, &c. 
&c. Three of the shipwrecked men, which he 
has brought with him, are natives of the village 
of Ono-oura, in the district of Stangoi, in the 
principality of Owari; their names, ‘ Ewa,’ 2t. 
33; ‘ Kioko,’ 21; ‘ Oto,’ 19. They left Owari 
in November, 1830, in a rich junk for Yeddo, 
and meeting with a great tempest, lost their 
mast and their reckoning, and drifted fourteen 
months on the wide ocean without knowing 
whither they went. Their eleven companions 
sickened and died, and they three only remained 
alive, when their junk was thrown on shore in 
a country called Columbia, belonging [to Ame- 
rica, and in part inhabited by savage tribes. 
Some hunters in that country kindly took care 
of them, and sent them in a ship to China, 
where they lived nineteen months at a place 
Heang-shan-héen. The good people there, re- 
membering the words of Mencius, that ‘ he who 
does not rescue the shipwrecked, is worse than a 
wolf,’ took care of them until an opportunity 
might offer for their return to their native 
country again. The other four shipwrecked 
men are natives of different villages in the 
island of Kiusiu; their names, ‘Chiojo,’ et. 
28; ‘* Yusaboroo,’ 25; ‘ Cumatoroo,’ 28. 
They left a port in the island of Amékusa 
in December, 1834, bound to Nagasaki, but 
were driven off in a tyfung, lost their mast 
and rudder, and, after drifting thirty - five 
days, were cast on shore in a country called 
Takarobo. Thence the people of that country 
sent them to Heang-shan-héen, where they met 
with their three countrymen, whose shipwreck 
has been detailed above. Now, I, seeing the 
distressed condition of these men, have brought 
them back to their country, that they may be 
restored to their homes, and behold again their 
aged parents. Respectfully submitting this 
statement, I request that an officer may be 
sent on board to receive them —to hear the 
foreign news — to inspect the register of my 
vessel to. grant supplies and permission to 
trade. I also request, that if there be any 
shipwrecked Americans in your country, they 
may be given up to me, that I may take them 
home with me on my return.’ Translation of 
the 2d paper. ‘ America lies to the east of your 
honourable country, distant two months’ voy- 
age. Its western parts are not yet cleared, but 
are still inhabited by savage tribes. On its 
eastern side, where the people are civilised, and 
from which we come, it is separated from Eng- 
land and Holland by a wide ocean. Hence it 
appears that America stands alone, and does 
not border upon any other of the nations known 
to the Japanese. The population of America 
is not great, though the country is extensive. 
Two hundred years ago it was entirely inha- 
bited by savages; but at that time, English, 
Dutch, and other nations went there, and esta- 
blished colonies. Their descendants increased 
gradually, and sixty-two years ago they chose 
their first president, named Washington. That 
high office is now filled by the eighth president. 
Within the space of sixty-two years America 
has been twice invaded, but its people have 
never attacked other countries, nor possessed 
themselves of foreign territory. The American 
vessels sail faster than those of other nations, 
traversing every sea, and informing themselves 
of whatever passes in every country. If per- 
mitted to have intercourse with Japan, they 
will communicate always the latest intelligence. 
The laws of America are just and equitable, 
and punishment is inflicted only on the guilty. 





honourable country from Cap-shuy-moon in 


God is worshipped by every man according to 


his own conscience, and there is perfect tole- 
ration of all religions. We ourselves worship 
the God of peace, respect our superiors, and 
live in harmony with one another. Our coun. 
trymen have not yet visited your honourable 
country, but only know that in old times the 
merchants of all nations were admitted to your 
harbours. Afterwards, having transgressed the 
laws, they were restricted or expelled. Now, 
we, coming for the first time, and not having 
done wrong, request permission to carry on a 
friendly intercourse on the ancient footing.’ 
The list of presents comprised a portrait of 
Washington, a telescope, a pair of globes, an 
encyclopedia, a collection of American trea. 
ties, an American history, &c. &c., to which 
the following remark was appended. ‘ Lan. 
guages of nations differ, and perhaps ours, 
though much more extensively spoken than the 
Dutch or Portuguese, may not be understood 
in your honourable country. If so, and at your 
request, one of my party shall remain in Japan 
a year to teach our language.’ The list of 
articles of merchandise on board was closed by 
a simple request to have free intercourse with 
the native merchants, so that future cargoes 
might be made to suit, in all respects, the 
Japanese taste. Those who are familiar with 
the accounts given of Japanese ideas, preju- 
dices, &c., will perceive why some points have 
been touched on in these papers, and others 
avoided or suppressed. To the above commu. 
nications there was added a further one of Dr. 
Parker, respecting the medicines he had brought 
with him, ‘the wonderful efficacy of which, as 
well as the singular skill of their employer, 
could only be known by experience.’ ” 

In reply to this ingenious contrivance, the 
Morrison was next morning bombarded from 
batteries brought to bear upon it, and obliged 
to cut and run as quickly as it could. The next 
attempt was made at Kagasima, further up the 
coast to the west; but here, also, after a little 
shuffling with boats and junks, they were again 
fired at, and the non-intercourse policy enforced 
in the most offensive and intelligible manner, 
The author observes— 

*“*T rely, however, in the present case, on 
considerations drawn from the occasion, and 
not from theoretic principles. As I regarded 
the possession of three Japanese, who had been 
wrecked on the American coast, as an oppor- 
tunity afforded by Providence of getting into 
private communication with Japan, so I look 
upon the injury done to the American flag in 
the treatment of the Morrison, as an occasion 
too valuable to be lost for bringing national in- 
fluence to bear on the point where private effort 
has failed to make any impression. My view 
of national remonstrance is, that it is never 
dishonourable, even when unsuccessful. To 
submit for a time may sometimes be the duty 
of a Christian nation; to submit ‘to suffer as 
an evil-doer,’ by implication with other men’s 
sins, never. To clear itself from all such de- 
basing connexions, is an object worthy of every 
nation careful of its Christian honour. On the 
other hand, the gratification of private or pub- 
lic revenge, the resort to any other than open 
measures for redress, the punishment of the 
innocent with or for the guilty, is national de- 
gradation ; deeper even than cowardly submis- 
sion. From all these objections, I trust that 
the following recommendations for the amelio- 
ration of our relations with Japan will be found 
free, and therefore becoming the character, 
and meriting the approval, of the American 
executive. I propose, then, that a small naval 
force (say two sloops and a tender) shall be di- 
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of Japan; the commanding officer, or rather 
the accompanying envoy (for I am afraid of 
military men) being furnished with the views 
of the government on the late treatment df the 
national flag, and with its ultimatum on the 
point of future intercourse. This ultimatum 
should embody security for the kind reception 
of the vessels and seamen of both nations in 
each other’s ports; the admission of an Ame- 
rican minister to the court of Yeddo; the ne- 
cessary exequatur for such consuls as may be 
appointed to care for our seamen, and some 
other like provisions. Unless altered circum- 
stances invite, I would not embarrass the first 
demand for admission to political relations with 
Japan, by including any stipulations whatever 
as to commercial intercourse. This may be 
the subject of after-negotiation, when distrust 
has given way to confidence. The first approach 
should be kept above the suspicion of merce- 
nary motive; the first call should be made in 
the name of humanity. Itis true that the right 
of commercial interchange is well based, on the 
providential division of earthly productions to 
different climes, and on its own beneficent re- 
sults; but mankind is so little agreed on the 
extent of the right, and so much less on the 
propriety of enforcing it, that it cannot be 
placed in the same category with the claims of 
common humanity. Against this little squa- 
dron, it is my belief that no force could be im- 
mediately brought, or would be brought at all, 
even in the harbour of Yeddo; while a tender 
would find a station for it, secure from the 
weather. Probably the ultimatum it carried 
would be rejected at first without much hesi- 
tation; but circumstances may exist, which 
would secure its immediate acceptance. Sup- 
pose it accepted; how cheap a conquest, how 
fine a triumph, would be achieved over the 
strongest hold of Asiatic exclusion. If rejected, 
it should be pressed again, along with a free 
exposition of the injustice of such a policy as 
respects America, and an exhibition of the de- 
fencelessness of Japan, its immense coast line, 
its exposed capitals, its feudal weaknesses, its 
entire dependence, in fact, on the very modera- 
tion and good-will in our own and other fo- 
reign nations; on the denial of which it expels 
us, as it has so long excluded them. These de- 
clarations could scarcely fail to make a salutary 
impression, though they might come short of 
securing an immediate choice of the safe, easy, 
honourable, humane concessions proposed in the 
ultimatum. But if rejected, pertinaciously and 
finally, there remains beside an honourable re- 
treat; beyond the discharge of the duty of pro- 
test; beside the consciousness of having at- 
tempted to subserve the cause of humanity, 
with which I would rest satisfied, a bolder al- 
ternative—a choice of two sets of coercive mea- 
sures, if indeed it should be that circumstances 
justify and demand such extremities. The first 
of these is, and I give it first only because it 
has often been thought that it would work well, 
both in Japan and China, to turn back the 
junks approaching Yeddo with fish from the 
northern colonies and rice from the western 
provinces ; and thus to convince the Kubo of 
the truth of that defencelessness, of which words 
have failed to convince him. There is, how- 
ever, an objection to this proceeding, to me 
imsuperable ; the scarcity which would follow 
it, must fall on the unoffending multitude, and 
pride and fulness of bread would still charac- 
terise the circle around the court, unless in- 
vaded and broken up by a popular insurrection. 
Now, it cannot be the pleasure of the American 
People to inflict one pang on the guiltless and 
friendly million of the Japanese capital; I turn, 


therefore, to the less objectionable alternative 
alluded to, and which, if it do not throw open 
the ports of the empire at a touch, can hardly 
fail to produce sufficient impression to warrant, 
in the extreme case of absolute necessity under 
consideration, an adoption and trial. This al- 
ternative is—the emancipation of the insular 
dependencies of Japan from Satsumé4 southward 
to Formosa. To accomplish this milder alter- 
native, the harbour of Kagosima, the only point 
from which a communication is maintained 
with these islands, need only, in my opinion, 
be strictly guarded ; and the sole link which 
chains the archipelago to the master country 
will thus be severed. While this only avenue 
is commanded, a vessel should proceed to Loo- 
choo, and successively to the smaller islands ; 
declaring them free, relieving them entirely and 
for ever from the presence of their Japanese 
masters, and aiding them in their first efforts 
to discharge the obligations of independence. 
That it would be so easy to change the con- 
dition of this archipelago, is nearly certain ; 
because the Japanese, after disarming these 
conquered islanders, proceeded next to disarm 
themselves; by forbidding all foreign com- 
merce, and all deviation from the worst model 
in the construction of their national vessels.” 

We need not point public attention to the 
importance of this exposition; but, before we 
proceed to voyage the second, give a paragraph 
to a Loochoo fish, with which we were pre- 
viously unacquainted : — 

‘© We were boarded on the 16th by some 
little canoes, hollowed from logs, when fully 
ten miles from the shore; nor did the poor 
fishermen in these frail vessels appear to feel 
any concern at the distance. From one of these 
boats, we obtained some fish of an oval shape, 
of one to two pounds in weight and a deep blue 
colour, spotted all over with white. Sailors 
call them ‘ trigger’ fish, because their large 
back fin cannot be pressed backward by a strong 
effort, but is levelled by the slightest touch on 
a smaller fin, planted a little below it.” 

The voyage of the Himmaleh was not more 
productive of results, and it seems to be as 
difficult to get into a little friendly correspond- 
ence with the Malayan Archipelago as with 
Japan itself. The writer pursued his inquiries 
into natural history, and botany in particular, 
with much assiduity; but we cannot detect 
much to detach for the information of our 
readers; nor do the missionary exertions 
appear to have been attended by any marked 
success. Singapore, Macassar, Ternate, Min- 
danao, and Borneo, were severally visited, and 
in the latter a very extensive coal-field dis- 
covered near the capital, which may, in future 
years, be of much consequence to the steam 
navigation of these seas. The government is | 
most despotic ; but the following is a curious, 
account of its construction : — 

“ In all Malay governments there are certain 
persons called mantri, or privy counsellors, 
many of whom, if not all, are so constituted 
by special appointment. These are certain 
grave and reverend bodies, who visit the palace 
|towards the decline of day, and sit down before 
the sultan in a thoughtful posture, as if they 
were musing deeply upon some important 








| question of state. Let us take a sample, to 
shew us how far we may be warranted some- | 
| times in drawing conclusions from appearances | 


jonly. We may conceive that the subject of 
one day’s consideration is propounded in the 
following terms: ‘ My lords, I went betimes 
this morning into the recess at the back of my 
throne, which is occupied by the white men, 
where I saw this charming piece of printed 


cotton as it was suspended by a cord; I forth- 
with asked whose it was, whereupon the doctor 
said, ‘It belongs to my lord, the sultan.’ I then 
demanded, ‘ Who gave it to him?’ ‘* The 
captain gave it to him,’ was the reply.” No 
question, of course, arose out of this which 
might rob any counsellor of a night’s rest ; still 
every one was bound to regard it as a circum. 
stance highly curious and interesting. And, 
to tell the truth, it had more interest than, 
perhaps, the reader was prepared to expect ; 
for he had paid a certain sum of dollars in 
purchase of the self-same piece of cloth the last 
thing he did before he retired to rest, which 
was two or three hours after midnight; a fact 
which he suppressed for the sake of telling a 
story ; as he had a memory too retentive to 
forget a matter that so nearly concerned his 
own interest. The freaks of a man, however, 
who had done his best to abuse the good gifts 
of a natural understanding, were chiefly con- 
fined to the palace; for the minister had put a 
hook in his nose, and so kept him from doing 
the mischief abroad which his folly or his ava- 
rice might prompt him to. A levee was an 
amusing sight ; on one hand you might see the 
minister, in person a small man, sitting with a 
demure countenance at a most respectful dis- 
tance, and now and then uttering some ex- 
pressions in a subdued and plaintive strain. 
On the other, the sultan, with a proud stare 
mingled with a wild anxiety, who felt these 
soft words to be severe strictures upon his 
behaviour, coming, too, from a man who ex- 
pected that they should not only be felt, but be 
considered as cautions for regulating his con. | 
duct in future. He resembled an animal with 
one foot in a trap, who would fain change his 
uneasy position with no less cost than the loss 
of a limb. The minister, to whom we have 
referred more than once, is the chief executive 
officer in the state. The distinction between 
him and the sultan was very concisely made by 
a brother of the latter in conversation with 
myself and fellow-traveller one evening. ‘ The 
one speaks and the other acts.’ The entire 
control and management of all public matters 
are placed in the hands of the latter, who, from 
the advantage of such a situation when a man 
of talent, like Muda Hasim, can enact his own 
pleasure, and so leave the sultan a mere pom- 
pous trifle, surrounded, indeed, with the habi- 
liments of war and majesty, but destitute of 
any real power or authority. We see a large 
hall of assembly, a throne, and a large gong, 
with a hide stretched over the end of a hollow 
tree, which hangs in a shed at the end of a 
long jettee, that its deep tone may not be 
broken by conflicting echoes. His liege subjects 
are at times summoned by the sound of this 
instrument, in conformity with the Malayan 
custom ; when we may suppose him seated 
upon his throne, in the midst of his guards, 
while every thing is done to impress them with 
a sense of his royal magnificence. At other 
times his counsellors sit at his feet ; the chief. 
tains pay frequent visits of respect, and the 
orang kaya, or great men of the realm, who, 
live at a distance, wait upon him from time to 
time. But, in the midst of much real respect 
for his person and office, and a thousand usages 
of ceremony observed with the most scrupulous 
attention, he seems to be only free to do evil ; 
he can harass any part of his people, or put a 
chief to death, because his own person is sacred ; 
but for any benefit that he might wish to confer 
upon the general welfare, he is solely depend- 
ent upon the wisdom and integrity of his mi- 
nister. Such, if we reason truly, is a kingly 
denomination: without a free constitution 
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and a virtuous community, it may do as much 
mischief as it pleases, but to do good it hath 
no might. As the boat proceeded but slowly, 
ave did not reach the residence of this man till 
midnight, as was intimated above; here we 
found a great number assembled, partly to 
welcome us, and partly to gratify their curi- 
osity. As the interpreter had been a great 
favourite, the room, which good manners oblige 
us to style a hall, was filled with a most joyous 
uproar, and accents of cordial greeting saluted 
his ear from every side. After we had waited 
long enough to compose our thoughts and 
reckon up all the particulars of our errand, 
Muda Hasim stepped forth, and with an easy 
air shook hands with his guests, and then pre- 
sented each of them with a cigar of about a foot 
in length. ‘This little ceremony being over, 
he sat down before us, and then looked round 
with a studied but pleasant smile. At the first 
sight of him the uproar instantly subsided ; 
without hurry or bustle in taking their places, 
every native sank down upon the floor with that 
noiseless ease and address which are the result 
of early habit ; nor was the remnant of a smile 
left upon a single visage in the company. One 
could perceive in him a certain consciousness 
of his rank and mental superiority, which he 
exhibited as much, perhaps, to honour his guests 
as to exalt himself. The peaceful state of things 
at Borneo, when we saw it, was due to the 
merits of this man, which, when we consider 
them in reference to what we see in the rest of 
his countrymen, seem to be of no ordinary kind. 
The order of his household, and the character 
of the persons about him, afforded a great con- 
trast to what we saw at the palace of the sultan. 
Iu one we have a motley group of ill-favoured 
sycophants, whose business it is to execute the 
dirty errands of their master, and to abet him 
in all his knavish practices; in the other we 
have men of a respectable bearing, and, what- 
ever may be some of their moral delinquencies, 
they appear to understand that it is their duty 
to perform the biddings of a spirited and enter- 
prising chief, and not merely to wait upon his 
vices. Heis anxious to introduce improvements 
among the people, and takes the surest way to 
accomplish his wishes by setting the example in 
his own establishment. The work will, of 
course, advance but slowly at first, for want of 
models, instruction, various kinds of stuff, and 
different utensils, and withal, that encourage- 
ment which an experienced and liberal-minded 
foreigner could give them. He, and several 
leading persons besides, are willing to learn, 
and would gladly listen to any hints that would 
assist them in the construction of useful ar- 
ticles. This I think I may affirm with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty, and should rejoice 
to see the experiment fairly tried, as there is 
little doubt in my mind about its successful 
issue. His thoughts are not confined to me- 
chanic undertakings, they extend to the general 
coneernments of his subjects; he wants to put 
matters upon some durable footing, so that his 
son, a very interesting youth, and the chief joy 
of his father, may find his seat easy and secure 
when his kind protector is no more. He was 
meditating a visit to all the neighbouring places 
upon the coast which acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Borneo, in order to bind them to that 
state by leagues of confederacy and exchanges 
of mutual confidence.”’ 

From the court we descend to an assemblage 
of another kind, and conclude with a description 
of Burnese bats : — 

** The bats are of the same kind as that 
curious one which I found in Beechy’s expe- 
dition at the Bonin Islands, They live in 


society about one spot, where two or three 
tamarind-trees afford them a lodging. From 
these they hang in crowds, rank and file, 
uttering a loud noise in concert. Their colour 
is black with a mixture of gray, and at a certain 
age with a brown patch upon the nape of the 
neck. Their head is shaped like that of a dog, 
with spiral nostrils, and an eye and mien that 
bespeaks compassion. When first caught, they 
endeavoured to bite, but they soon exchange 
their fierceness for a temper of meekness and 
resignation. A single shot brought several to 
the ground, and among them a mother and her 
young one. She was wounded, but not mor- 
tally, while the young one lodged under her 
wing, and seemed as if doubled up in a fold of 
it. Though they are sightless creatures by 
day, yet scent directed it in the choice of its 
mother, to whose breast it continued to hang 
long after her death. This was a pitiful sight, 
but pity does not form any item in the compo- 
sition of either a sportsman or a naturalist. I 
put one alive into a bottle of spirits, but did not 
attempt to skin any, as having no place proper 
for keeping such things. The pupil did not 
shut up like the individual of Bonin, nor did 
it contract on holding any object near the eye, 
but light seems to render them either quite 
blind, or so dim-sighted that they cannot dis. 
criminate objects that are near them; for when 
a stick was brandished near the eye, the animal 
did not attempt to elude the threatened blow, 
though it made every effort to escape when laid 
hold of. I suppose their food is principally 
tamarinds, though I made no inquiries respect- 
ing this point. They pour forth at eventide 
in great numbers, and resemble a crow upon 
the wing, both in motion and size ; the tongue 
is thick and long, and thus well fitted for ex- 
tracting the juices of fruit.” 





Odious Comparisons ; or, the Cosmopolite in 
England. By J. Richard Best, Esq. author 
of ‘ Transalpine Memoirs,” ‘ Satires,”’ 
‘* Rondeaulx,” &c. 2 vols.12mo. London, 
1839. Saunders and Otley. 

Amona his other cosmopolitan qualities, our 

author is a zealous Roman Catholic and advo- 

cate for the ballot-box. He, however, professes 
as follows :— 

‘* I do not pretend to justify opinions resulting 
from the superficial glance of a stranger ; and 
if I take upon myself to praise or to blame, it 
is in the character of one unacquainted with 
the origin and object of the custom to which he 
alludes. I do nothing but compare; and, like 
the lord mayor in his judgment-seat, I wish to 
he, to each country and on every subject which 
I mention, ‘ neither partial nor impartial.’ ” 

Having spent much of his life in Italy and 
France, he revisits his native England with 
peculiar ideas ; and fancying that he sees our 
manners differently from either a native or a 
foreigner, he has here given to the world the 
fruits of his observations. From these it will 
be quite sufficient for us to select a few of the 
most readable specimens ; there being some (see 
p- 196, vol. i.) which would not bear extract, 
and serve only to shew how strong a hold con- 
tinental habits had laid upon our absentee 
countryman. Inter alia, he speaks well of the 
wines of Auvergne, and tells us—‘* Both in the 
home and in the foreign market, depth of colour 
is what is most demanded. Great quantities 
are sent to Paris to be mixed with other wines, 
to which they give an undue appearance of 
strength and consistency: and when an Au- 
vergnat peasant purchases wine, in order to 
judge of its merits, he dips his finger into the 





liquid and drops it on the fronting of his shirt ; 





cares cmap ame | - 

according to the depth or paleness of the stain 
that remains on the linen, he then decides on 
the good or bad qualities of the wine! What 
would poor Sancho have said to this? When 
the landed proprietors of a province have ga. 
thered in and disposed of this, the last harvest, 
their business, as country gentlemen, is ended, 
and they resort to the chef liew —the capital of 
their department. The more opulent endea- 
vour to repair to Paris every winter, or every 
two winters [second winter ?], according to the 
state of their finances ; for, now that they have 
lost their feudal power, their country can pre- 
sent few attractions, and Paris is daily becom- 
ing the place of resort of all those who can afford 
to meet the expenses of the capital.” 

Drinking wine at an opulent, but evidently, 
from the dishes and manners, a vulgar, house 
in London, he says :— 

‘* These wines were declared to be excellent 
and unadulterated : and I am well assured that 
Mr. —— would set none but such as are con- 
sidered the best on his table. Yet my palate— 
accustomed to taste the produce of the vine in 
its native countries—now sought in vain for the 
flavour of the grape; that of brandy, or some 
such drug, for brandy itself is too dear an arti- 
cle with which to adulterate another—alone pre- 
dominated. When the duty on wines is so 
great as to make the slightest adulteration a 
source of gain to all those through whose hands 
they pass, this must be expected to be the case. 
The tax, indeed, has been diminished, and pro- 
bably the quality of the wine is better for the 
change. At all events, an effort has been made 
towards abolishing those deceptive, unjust, in- 
terested systems, which lead nations to deprive 
themselves of the enjoyment of the produce of 
the whole globe, merely because that globe hap. 
pens to be divided by a strip of water or a ficti- 
tious demarcation. The wines of the greater 
part of France could be more easily conveyed to 
London than to Paris. When I was leaving 
Clermont, a friend, the proprietor of extensive 
vineyards, offered, at the rate of two-pence 
a-bottle, to ship a cargo of his wines and send 
them by the small stream of the Allier to the 
mouth of the Loire, where they might have 
been embarked for England. Would the En- 
glish custom-house be content with an ad valo- 
rem duty, even of cent per cent, I might now be 
drinking my friend’s wine from the very centre 
of France, and should have that wine as cheap 
as I can here purchase the ‘ barley broth’ of the 
country.” She 

We must, however, give the dinner, to exhibit 
its vulgarity :— 

“ The repast began with a soup, the whole 
flavour of which was derived from the pepper 
with which it abounded: this seems to be the 
usual and only English method of seasoning 
adish. As at Dover, we had helped ourselves 
to pieces of heavy bread, cut into small notches 
and carried round in a tray. Is the English 
climate unable to ripen your wheat, or is it 
solely to adulteration that we must attribute 
the heaviness and universal badness of your 
bread? This, however, sufficiently accounts 
for the comparatively little quantity eaten by 
my countrymen. The soup was removed, and 
four dishes with covers —as in France — were 
set on the table. The mistress of the house 
informed us what was under each cover, and 
what would follow in the second course. In 
France, the lady of the house would have 
known nothing of the matter. According to 
the custom of the country, we first partook of 
the fried fish placed at the head of the table : 
in France and Italy, the master and mistress 
of the house are seated at the opposite sides of 
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the table, whence they are able to pay more 
general attention to the whole of their guests. 
The servant brought round the stand of sauces: 
in France, it would have been taken for a plateau 
a liqueurs: and, following the example of the 
others, I helped myself from one or two phials; 
mixing the contents with the melted butter 
and anchovy sauce contained in a separate 
vase, Another servant then handed round a 
deep octangular dish; at one end of which 
were potatoes, at the other cauliflowers: to 
me, this mixture of two vegetables on the same 
dish appeared far from inviting. Each helped 
himself to some of each sort, and then taking 
his silver fork —for each was provided with 
both steel and silver, the steel instrument 
heing, it seems, destined for the meat — we at 
lerigth tasted this Jong-preparing fish! The 
sauce mixture was very good; but a deal of 
time and trouble would have been saved had 
it been cooked up in the kitchen, and served on 
the same dish as the fish. I could not eat 
without bread; and yet found it difficult to 
manage at the same time the fish, sauces, po- 
tatoes, cauliflower, and bread, amongst which 
my appetite lost itself. [No wonder, with such 
a mixture!!!] However, in this embarras des 
richesses, I got on as well as I could; wishing 
to conform as much as possible to the customs 
of those amongst whom I was thrown. In the 
midst of the difficulty of distinguishing amongst 
the many and various articles which then co- 
vered my plate, the master of the house invited 
me to ‘ take a glass of wine with him.’ 


* Though I scarce understood 
What he wished me to do, I said, Thank him, I would.’ 


The butler brought us a couple of glasses of 
white wine, and, following the movements of 
my adversary — for I had no will of my own, 
and, in true simplicity of heart, might have 
been led to do any thing under the idea that it 
was English—I put on a grave look, and then, 
with a dismal, solemn, and important mien, 
returned the nod of my friend. The servants 
carried off the glasses as soon as empty. 
Having recovered from this interruption, all 
proceeded well again. A couple of dishes were 
uncovered ; one contained a joint of roast 
mutton, the other a plain boiled fowl; for 
curiosity sake, I desired to taste the latter. I 
was helped to a wing, and a servant offered me 
melted butter with parsley: this I thought as 
odd a sauce as the dish for which it was in- 
tended. The bird had no flavour; that, of 
course, had been boiled away; and the butter 
was little able to replace it. I refused to join 
to this insipid meat, potatoes and boiled cauli- 
flowers equally insipid; and I thought with a 
sigh of the cookery of Very’s and the Café de 
Paris.” 

From the feast and the bottle we get to the 
newspapers : — 

‘*My arms (says our cosmopolite) were at full 
stretch, endeavouring to manage a morning pa- 
per—so much larger than our foreign journals. 
Yet those I have met with in England do not 
Seem to contain more readable matter. Two 
sides of the sheet I was now trying to wield were 
exclusively devoted to advertisements, which, 
though they may prove profitable to the editor, 
have little interest for most readers. After a 
small portion of an English newspaper has 
been given up to one leading article on the 
Most interesting subject of the day, and to one 
short extract from a French journal, which is 
sufficient to satisfy those interested in foreign 
news and politics,—the rest of this enormous 
extent of paper seems to be generally devoted 


ages; the proceedings at county or party 
meetings ; a long list of births, marriages, and 
deaths ; dreadful accidents; shocking mur- 
ders ; coroners’ inquests; curious occurrences ; 
the state of the weather; the particularly 
early appearance of different vegetables; the 
exact dimensions of wonderfully large pota- 
toes; and other articles equally interesting: 
although to my mind they appeared insulting 
to the judgment of a British public. Never- 
theless, they are certainly as harmless, and, 
perhaps, as useful, as the violent, coarse, and 
ungentlemanly political squabbles which, I 
admit, swell the unrestrained columns of a 
French newspaper. I once lighted upon a 
journal entitled ‘ Lioyd’s List :’ the existence of 
such a paper as this speaks volumes, of which 
an Englishman, nay, the whole world, may be 
justly proud. How must not the admiration 
of the most classical enthusiast be diminished 
by a single glance over these modern mercan- 
tile pages !” 

His opinion of our fine arts is a startling one, 
and the last that will obtain subscription 
amongst us. 





** Of landscape painting (he boldly states), 
| I must venture to say that my countrymen, at 
least the generality of those who have exposed 
their works, have not the most distant idea: 
their attempts to render the foliage of trees are, 
for the greater part, most completely unsuccess- 
ful, and shew an apparently insurmountable 
stiffness of manipulation. They donot attempt 
to mark the leaves of their trees, however 
near; but lay on dabs of yellow or green paint 
which they seem too idle to subdivide or to 
restrict to any outline. I was surprised to find 
them equally at a loss to represent clouds; in 
that department, I should have anticipated a 
different result.” 

Of the portraiture in the Exhibition, he 
observes :— 

“ In this collection, I was not only surprised 
at the number of portraits painted, but, still 
more so, at the number of those exposed to 
view. Thata private gentleman, or his wife, or 
his daughter, should display their harsh, honest, 
homely, or blooming and coquettish, features 
to public gaze, appears to me directly contrary 
to the boasted English modesty. The good of 
the artist is pretended as the object in view ; 
a charitable intention which might, perhaps, 
excuse the favourite exhibition of a richly 
embroidered military coat; but cannot justify 
the public appearance of a young and beautiful 
maid or wife, displayed in all the seducing and 
conceited attitudes of archness or amiability. 
In France and Italy, I have seen nothing so 
indelicate as the fashionable exhibitions of 
Somerset House.” 

Jam satis ; but for a bousing anecdote from 
an election treat to finish withal :— 

* As I was leaving it my attention was, 
however, arrested by seeing several persons en- 
deavouring to remove from the floor a jolly- 
looking, round-about man, who lay half-asleep 
under a table. He had, they said, drank an 
unusual quantity of wine, even for him ; and 
had, at last, succumbed. As they raised him 
up, he half opened his drun ken eyes; and, 
with a cunning leer, hiccuped out ‘ Hallo! 
you must not move me without a permit.’ 
Roars of laughter followed this speech, which, 
I presume, contained some hii iden wit, which 
I am too much of a foreigner to under- 
stand.” * 


* « This seems a joke good enough to call forth a note 
stating the meaning to be that a dozet 1 of wine could not 








to reporting the movements of great person- 


then be moved without a permit.—Prj nter’s devil.” 


Democracy in Modern Communities. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Guizot. 8vo. 
pp- 50. London, 1838. C. and H. Senior. 

Ar this moment, with such a ministerial and 
political struggle at issue in France, the opinions 
of a person in the position of M. Guizot are 
worthy of more than ordinary attention. We, 
therefore, transcribe two of the most prominent 
passages from this pamphlet. 

‘*€ That the state should live according to the 
example of the church; that the state should 
think, speak, and act in conformity with the 
church ; that the people of the state should be 
as one with the people of the church ; are the 
principles which the Christian church has ad- 
vocated and acted upon without intermission ; 
such (and let no believer be offended at my 
words, for they are full of respect), such was 
her Utopia. It was an Utopia of the sixteenth 
no less than of the eleventh century. Kuox 
maintained it in the presence of Mary Stuart, 
as did Gregory VII. in that of the Emperor 
Henry. It was an Utopia whose most effica- 
cious weapon was the extension and the appli- 
cation of those principles, full of power and at- 
traction, upon which, in its separate existence, 
the religious community was based—of the fra- 
ternity of believers in Jesus Christ, and the 
equality of all men before God ; that is to say, 
the principles most favourable to the increase 
and acceleration of the democratic movement, 
already so far spread and so active among the 
civil community. A day arrived when the 
church beheld with anxiety the tendency of this 
movement ; and, as in her profound knowledge 
of the opposite wants of man, she professed 
those principles which elevate his hopes, in con- 
junction with those which restrain his passions, 
she sought, in her lofty hierarchy, in her power- 
ful moral discipline, in her respect for esta- 
blished order, in her views upon the origin and 
nature of power, for the means of curbing 
within bounds that movement which she had 
seconded. She now became the ally of the few 
against the pretensions of the many, as, upon a 
former occasion, she had been the protectress of 
the people against the oppression of the great. 
But the movement continued ; democracy was 
ever making further advances. The church 
herself, however, did not abandon those maxims 
which had contributed to her gradual elevation. 
There existed at the bottom of the moral which 
Massillon preached to the great ones of the 
earth, a policy very different from that by which 
Bossuet sought to restrain the ambition of the 
multitude. And moreover, at the same moment, 
when the church beat a retreat and furled the 
standard of her Utopia, another power advaneéd 
and took possession of this standard.” Reason 
declared herself heiress of the faith ; philosophy 
undertook to follow up the work of religion. 
* * * At present, thanks to the triumph 
of the good cause, and to God, who permitted 
that triumph, positions and interests arechanged. 
There is no longer a war to be waged between 
the lower and upper ranks; there is no longer 
occasion to raise up the standard of the many 
against the few. No obstacle now exists to 
prevent either individuals or the multitude from 
improving their condition, except, indeed, those 
obstacles which are natural and inherent to the 
condition of humanity, such as God has ordained 
it; a state of perpetual labour, frequently diffi- 
cult, and tedious to be borne. God has destined 
man to exertion, and exertion itself does not 
always receive its reward on earth. No longer, 
therefore, is there legitimate cause, no longer 
colourable pretext for adhering to the maxims, 
pretensions, and passions so long ranged to- 





gether under the banner of democracy. What 
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was formerly democracy would now be anarchy ; 
the democratic spirit is now, and will long con- 
tinue, nothing but the spirit of revolution. 
Not but that society still comprises, and must of 
necessity comprise, high and low, rich and poor ; 
not but that much remains to be accomplished, 
far more than the most ambitious dream of, for 
the moral and material condition of the multi- 
tude. But the reciprocal position of high and 
low, rich and poor, is at present regulated 
according to the dictates of justice and liberality. 
Each possesses his rights, his position, and his 
prospects, well defined. And with regard to 
future progress, the field is open before us; a 
wide field, indeed, already conquered, and which 
it will be the work of ages to occupy regularly 
with order and peace. The dominant and 
urgent, the moral and material necessities of 
society, at the present day, consist in construc. 
tion and organisation ; for it is deficient in both. 
Ideas, ambition, habits, social relations, and 
internal dispositions, all require regulation and 
extension among us. And the old democratic 
systems must, above all, prove fatal to us, inas- 
much as they tend to retard the progress of 
general improvement. 
along in the revolutionary track, instead of 
ameliorating and advancing our condition. We 
all fear the recurrence of the past: let modern 
democracy strive to bury in oblivion the recol- 
lections connected with its former existence ; 
let it occupy the high position it has conquered 
for itself ; then only will it satisfy the present, 
and be able to look forward to the future in 
security.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stanley ; or, the Infidel Reclaimed, and other 
Poems. By James C. Fyler, Esq. M.A. 
12mo. pp. 87. London, 1838. Rivingtons. 

Srancey is founded on one of Mr. Roby’s 

*¢ Traditions of Lancashire,” which Mr. Fyler 

has rendered into smooth verse. Like the rest 

of the compositions in this little volume, it is of 

a highly moral and pious tendency. See Lit. 

Gaz. No.1156. Asa specimen, we copy another 

of the minor pieces :— 

** On Friendship. 
Say, would you know pure Friendship’s pow'r ? 
Learn it from yonder broken tow’r, 
To which the flow’ret fondly clings, 
And verdure round a covering flings ; 


Not Time's rude hand, nor angry storm, 
That lovely ruin can deform. 


Thus o'er distress and human woes, 
Friendship her hallow’d mantle throws, 
Her smiles the wreck of age repair, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of care ; 
She cannot stay life’s parting breath, 

t But brightens e’en the gloom of death.” 

Sermons preached in St. George’s Chapel, Albe- 
marle Street: to which is added, an Essay on 
the Prophecies relative to Christ. By the 
Rev. W. Webb Ellis, M.A. Minister of the 
Chapel. 8vo. pp. 328. London, 1839. 
Rivingtons; Hatchard. 

Fortunate is the chapel to have such a 

minister. The Essay is clear and most judici- 

ous: the sermons, sixteen in number, eloquent 
and convincing. Were divinity a subject to 
which it was consistent with its plan to devote 
the Literary Gazette, we should go at length 
into Mr. Ellis’s great merits as a preacher. 

Suffice it earnestly to recommend his volume for 

private perusal and family reading. 

The Life of Edward Gibbon, with Selections 

from his Correspondence and Illustrations. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 8vo. London, 
1839. Murray. 

Tue eleventh volume and conclusion of this 

work, upon which we have offered the few ob- 

servations that seemed requisite as the preced- 


ing ten volumes successively appeared. The 
portrait of the historian, after Reynolds, is pre- 
fixed. 

Modern Art, and Living Artists. 12mo. pp.108. 

Glasgow, 1839. Symington and Co. 

A PRETTY little volume of gossip on art and 
artists. If it does not contain much that is 
new, it tells in a very lively style that which is 
known already. As an instance, we subjoin 
the description of the artists who preceded 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle :— 

‘¢ Painters there were in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but their works resembled more the 
figures on a china bowl, or the hieroglyphic 
designs of an Egyptian temple. po 
and angularity were their characteristics, with 
a total ignorance of the harmonies of colour, 
and the greatest disdain of any thing approach- 
ing to perspective; so that in a martyrdom 
your alarm is excited not so much for the cul- 





English feelings; this would be no difficult 
task, and would avoid many indelicacies. 
History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in Germany, Switzerland, &c. By 
J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, President of the 
Theological School of Geneva, &c. 8vo. 
Vol. II. pp. 520. London, 1839. Walther. 
Tue period is auspicious to this publication, at 
all times an important one, for the renewal 
and increase of controversy between the Romish 
and Protestant churches, and the marked di- 
vision which has recently sprung up in the 
very centre of the latter, have given singular 
interest to any account of the reformation, and 
especially to one so detailed as this is. Here 
the reader will find the opinions, doctrines, 
correspondence, and proceedings of the earliest 
reformers; and from these he may form a 
better judgment on most of the points which 
so deeply occupy the public mind, and are in. 


We should thus creep | 


prit from the sword of the executioner, as for| deed so fruitful of coming events. It is, how- 
the governor of the city, who is intended to be! ever, one of those works, the merits of which 
full a quarter of a mile off; and it is no un-/it is not within our province to discuss; and 
common occurrence to see a distant church! we can only recommend it for the information 
apparently astride on the back of a saint in the| it contains. 
foreground, evidently without his permission or} The Philosophy of Artificial and Compulsory 
invitation.” Drinking Usages in Great Britain and Ire- 
In some of the author’s dicta we cannot con-| and, &c. &c. By John Dunlop, Esq. Pre- 
cur. For example, we differ from him in a sident of the General Temperance Union of 
depreciation of Opie and Northcote. The} Scotland. 12mo. pp. 331. London, 1839. 
comparative merits of living artists is too de-| _ Houlston and Stoneman. 
licate a subject for our handling ; but we can-|To promote the purposes of the Temperance 
not refrain from quoting ‘* the wicked wit- | Societies, Mr. Dunlop details the various pro- 
ticism, that if Turner were engaged to portray | vocations to drinking, particularly by the cus- 
a blackbird, he would make it a canary before| toms in trades, shops, &c. &c., and, animad- 
he had done with it.” Mr. Turner has genius! verting upon what he considers to be their 
enough to laugh at a thousand such jokes. | deteriorating and immoral effects, earnestly re- 
Bentley’s Standard Novels, LXXIII.: The commends abstinence from the use of spirituous 
Bivouac ; or, Stories of the Peninsular War. | liquors and other libations. : 
By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.”| Dr- — —— So 
London, 1839. Bentley. | a ee eee 
Even lively and tating, the lovers of these 18 this discourse, preached at Christ's Church 
qualities must rejoice to find so characteristic a before the University of Oxford, Dr. Buckland 
work of this author in a single volume, and in @2deavours to reconcile the previous existence 
such excellent company. The frontispiece and | and destruction of whole classes of animals with 
vignette, by Brooke, are extremely spirited. eee roge a pe hogy 1 
‘ : : or’ ° 
~ oe Ag srg of Blushing, {e. |is a question far more easily raised than settled. 
—— +o 8vo. pp. 202.) Pnglish Stories of the Olden Time. By Maria 
ondon, J. Churchill. | Hack. 2vols. London, 1839. Harvey and 
WHEN that sweet girl, to whom you are pop- Darton. Gracecharch Strest 
ping the question, turns scarlet from as low on | Havine ‘ourselves carefully read over the two 
nad a poe — _— of her'| volumes before us, we can honestly and warmly 
ie ptiee § of the manner 1 | recommend them. The stories are of English 
which you affect her dermoid process and rete 





mucosum, or how her own and her capillary 


attractions are mingled with your declarations | 


of eternal love! But if she wishes to know all 
this and more, let her read Dr. Burgess, from 
whom she will learn that ‘ blushing is the 
poetry of the soul,” and be taught the way in 
which it is visibly written upon a great variety 
of events, occasions, ideas, reminiscences, and 
expectations. 


matter on the subject, as regards its natural 
history, anatomy, and mechanism.* 


The Barber of Paris; or, Moral Retribution. 
By Paul de Kock. 3 vols. post 8vo. Lon. 
don, 1839. Whittaker and Co. 

THE writings of Paul de Kock are so well 

known and so popular in the originals, that it 

is barely wortk while to translate them. The 
present work is so indifferently done, that we 
shall dismiss ‘it without extract. Should the 
translator again try his fortune, we would 
recommend him to render some of the French 
ideas in a manner more in accordance with 





* At pages 27, 28, American and Armenian make a 
puzzling misprint. 


But, to speak seriously, this is a| 
curious treatise, and contains much valuable | 





history, not only of kings and queens, in the 
order of their succession—as is frequently the 
case with abridgments intended for the young— 


‘but embracing principal events, and persons 
| whom fortune or favour made of far more im- 
|portance in the history of the times than 


monarchs were. The explanations of names 


|(as, Plantagenet — Planta-Genista) are simple 


and comprehensive, and the references excel- 
lent. We highly commend the plan, as calcu- 
lated to interest as well as greatly benefit the 
youthful reader. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH WOURALI POISON. 
Anour a fortnight since we had a distressing 
case of hydrophobia in Nottingham, and Mr. 
Waterton (the celebrated wanderer in South 
America) was requested to attend, for the pur- 
pose of testing the wourali poison. He very 
promptly and kindly quitted his seat at Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, and came to Nottingham; 
but, unhappily, existence terminated before his 
arrival here. The faculty, however, express- 
ing a wish to witness experiments made with 


the poison, Mr. Waterton readily consented to 
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instruct them ; and Monday morning a large 
room in St. James’s Street having been selected 
for the purpose, it was soon crowded by anxious 
members of the profession. After eight o’clock 
a dog was brought in; and an incision having 
been made near its neck, the head of an Indian 
arrow was inserted and confined in the incised 
wound. The animal appeared fresh and lively, 
apparently experiencing no inconvenience for 
half an hour; but at the expiration of that 
time convulsive and spasmodic twitchings were 
evident, and continued to increase for several 





minutes. The pupils of the eyes became di- 
lated, the pulse was very irregular, the animal 
struggled convulsively, and in three-quarters 
of an hour from the insertion of the poison the 
animal was dead. 


full of blood, and on being pricked with the 
point of a scalpel, did not shew the slightest 
irritability. A female ass, eight years old, 
was next brought in; and before operation the 
action of the heart was regular, and the pulse 
at sixty-two. An incision was made on the 
right shoulder, and at six minutes past nine 
an arrow-head strongly poisoned was inserted 
in the wound. For nearly a quarter of an 
hour the pulse remained the same; but -at 
twenty minutes past nine the pulse rose to 
seventy-two, and became irregular, with spas- 
modic twitching and distress, the respirations 
being fourteen in a minute. Soon after the, 
pupils of the eyes became dilated. At thirty-! 
six minutes past nine the pulse rose to eighty- 
four; there was great uneasiness, and the 
animal fell down, struggled for a short time, 
and at forty-one minutes past nine animation | 
was entirely suspended, the respiration was 
gone, and pulsation wholly imperceptible. The 
ass was laid upon a table, the trachea was 
opened, and a tube, attached to a double pair 
of bellows, inserted for the purposes of arti- 


The body was almost im-| were evident near the abdomen, the animal 
mediately opened. The head was found to be! gave indications of restlessness, and at forty 





ficial respiration. For nearly an hour the; 
process was carried on without any sensible | 
effect, but at the expiration of that time the 
heart resumed its action, and the pulse con- 
tinued to fluctuate between fifty-six and ninety. 
This was the only symptom—not a single mus- 
cular motion was visible; the creature lay as'| 
if irrecoverably dead, with a thick film over the | 
eyes. The process was continued for five hours | 
without intermission, and then a slight twitch- 
lg was perceptible in the fore-leg. Injections 
were administered, and some counter-poison 
applied, and at the end of about five hours 
and a half the bowels resumed their action ; 
but still no sensible movement in the animal. 
In about six hours and a half from the com- 
mencement there were evidences of an attempt 
at natural respiration, and in another hour the 
artificial respiration ceased as the lungs were in 
very fair play, and the animal breathed pretty 
freely. Still it was considered in a very pre- 
carious state, and but few expected that it 
would live till morning. However, it was 
laid on straw before a large fire, and horns of 
gruel given at intervals during the night. The 
next morning about nine o'clock it was raised 
on its belly, and, to the surprise of every one, 
consumed a tolerably fair warm mash. Thus 
it continued through the day, much debili- 
tated, and one of its legs (the left) being para- 
lysed, it could not stand. On Wednesday 
morning it was recovering, but still unable to 
Stand. 

As various applications had been used to the 
ass, such as strychnine, turpentine, ammonia, 
injections, &c., it was determined to renew the 
experiment on another ass, leaving it to arti- 


day morning, a male ass, about six years old, | geon, and the animal is now (Wednesday after- 
was brought in, and exactly at eight o’clock noon) perfectly restored and quite frisky, eat- 
the trachea was first opened. The action of | ing with freedom, and sporting about the room. 
the heart previously was thirty-six, the animal | Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Sibson, 
vigorous and playful. At six minutes past | the resident surgeon at the General Infirmary, 
eight the arrow-head (with scarcely one-quarter | for the indefatigable exertions he used, having 
of the quantity of poison inserted on the ass|superintended the operations on both occasions ; 
the day before) was introduced into an incised | and at each, throughout the long process, at- 
wound on the right shoulder, and in ten mi-| tended to the tube by which artificial respir- 
nutes the pulse rose to sixty-six, the creature | ation was kept up. ‘The room was excessively 
perfectly quiet, without any symptoms of dis-|and stiflingly crowded on Monday, but on 
tress. At thirty minutes past eight the pulse|'Tuesday better arrangements were made, and 
was at sixty-two, and the pupil of the eye| the whole was admirably conducted. 
dilated ; but the ass ate of some oats that were —_ ae 
offered it, and continued eating. At thirty- 
eight minutes past eight spasmodic twitchings 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Mr. Quicker, ‘On the Structure of Wood.’ 
It is quite obvious that little or nothing new 
minutes past eight fell on the floor, where it| can be said on such a subject ; yet it was made 
was allowed to remain, some loose straw having very interesting by a judicious condensation of 
been shook down for the purpose. The re-| facts, reference to exquisitely finished drawings 
spiration became quicker, convulsive, and diffi-| and diagrams, and, finally, by the wonder-work- 
cult, the animal gave occasional struggles in| ing agency of the oxy-hydrogen microscope, 
trying to rise, but the heart was regular. At! under the careful and experienced handling of 
forty-nine minutes past eight the respiration! Mr. Ross. The lecturer described nearly every 
was extremely difficult, with strong spasms, species of wood known amongst us, from the 
but the vision perfect. At nine o'clock there} iron wood of Demerara, so hard as to defy the 
was a quivering of the muscles, but the action | too] of the workman, down to the softest, which 
of the heart strong and irregular. At seven| crumbles between the finger and thumb, ob- 
minutes past nine respiration entirely ceased, | serving, that hardness, or softness, or colour, is 
but the heart was energetic. The artificial | 80 vague, that botanists are obliged to have re- 
respiration was commenced and kept up at an) course to microscopic tests for the purpose of 
average of sixteen or eighteen per minute. | ascertaining the true characteristics of speci- 
At twenty minutes past nine the pulsation was} mens. The tissues —cellular, vascular, and 
imperceptible, except in the action of the heart, ligneous—were then described. Some of these 
which was feeble. At thirty-six minutes past! fibres are marvellously minute; pine-apple 
nine the extremities became cold, but. the limbs | fibre, for instance, is only y¢yth of an inch in 
were not rigid. At forty-five minutes past diameter. The curious and interesting appear- 
nine the action of the heart was quick but} ance of the medullary ray, by which cleavage, 
feeble, with an occasional convulsive motion of! to borrow a term, is effected, was next ex- 
the tongue and eyebrows. At ten o’clock the | plained : then the simple, though exquisitely 
nostrils manifested returning natural respir- ‘delicate, manufacture of rice-paper by the 
ation, the heart’s action irregular, but not! Chinese—a process exactly like that adopted by 
powerful. At twenty-five minutes past ten’ our own cork-cutters: next followed a few ob- 
natural respiration was restored, but irregular! servations on the compression of wood, so won- 
and hurried. At forty-one minutes past ten | derful in its effects, that boats employed in the 
the artificial respiration was discontinued, the | whale-fishery, sometimes dragged by a wounded 
natural respirations being thirty-eight, which, ) fish into the deeps, come up perfectly useless, 
in a few minutes, increased to fifty-six, the! and remain so, by the concussion and pressure 
breath warm. At five minutes past eleven the | of the waters, for a considerable time. These, 
pulsaticms of the heart were seventy-nine, | and two or three other points, were explained 
quick and laborious, with sudden starting at} with much skill. Many specimens of wood 
any noise. At seventeen minutes past eleven | were submitted to the action of the oxy-hydro- 
the pul; sations of the heart were sixty, and very | gen microscope. Amongst them were the san- 
feeble, barely perceptible in the arteries, and} dalwood ; the satinwood; rosewood ; oak ; ma~ 
impossi ble to count. Water and gruel were hogany, in most of its varieties ; and, lastly, the 
occasior tally given, which he licked in with his creeping bramble and the angry nettle; the 





tongue, but evidently producing great agitation. 
At fort y minutes past eleven the respiration 
was fif ty-six, the pulse about sixty-five, and 
feeble. At twelve o’clock there were symp- 
toms of sucking, but some hay being offered, it 
tried to: eat. From half-past twelve to half. 
past onc !, mucus, sometimes tinged with blood, 
was forc ed through the tube from the trachea. 
At fort: 7 minutes past one the pulse was at 
sixty, ai 1d a straw having got into the tube, 
irritated the trachea, and caused the animal, 





magnified sections of the latter two surpassed 
all the others in symmetrical beauty. The lec- 
ture and experiments gave much satisfaction. 
In the museum were many rare specimens of 
fossil wood, and a variety of pretty photogenic 
drawings. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Aprit 8. Mr. W. R. Hamilton, President, 
in the chair.—Extracts from the following 
papers were read:— 1. ‘ From a letter from 





ficial respiration alone. Accordipgly, on Tues- 


solely by his own exertions, to rise on his legs. | Major Rawlinson, dated Rddbar, in Persia, 
He brea: thed more freely, discharged a con-| December 5, 1838.’ ‘‘ During the last month, 

siderable quantity of mucus, and walked about | says the writer, “ I have been engaged on a 
with a c msiderable degree of strength. The! very interesting tour through Persian Kurdis- 
tube fron a the trachea was removed, some) tan, the result of which has been, that I have 
water was : given him in a bucket, of which he | satisfactorily determined the very intricate and 
drank frec ly. ‘The animal continued gradually | little understood questions of the Ecbétana of 
to recover , and at thirty-seven minutes past | Deioces, Gaza Phraata, and all collateral 
two the b owels were acted upon freely. At/ matters regarding the comparative geography 
half-past ¢ our he ate some warm bran-mash|of Media Atropatene ; which, if possessing less 
and some hay; the wound in the trachea| general interest, will, at any rate, I think, be 
closed, and ‘was done up by a veterinary sur-|found equally novel with my attempt to dis- 
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tinguish the two cities of Sis and Sisan — the 
retreat of Mark Antony and the campaigns of 
Heraclius impart at the same time a classic 
interest to the field of my recent researches.” — 
2. Mr. Charles Fellows gave an account of his 
© Travels in Asia Minor in the spring of 1838.’ 
As the former part of my route,” said Mr. 
Fellows, “‘ has often been described, I shall 
merely trace the line of road. Quitting Con- 
stantinople, on the 17th of March, I travelled 
in a general S.S.E. direction to Nica, a dis. 
tance of about 46 miles. There seems to me 
reason, from the marked difference in the 
natural features in the ancient architecture, as 
well as the implements and customs of the 
present inhabitants, to retain the ancient divi- 
sions of this country. Bithynia in its features 
is bold, and its extended mountain range of 
Olympus resembles Switzerland, its valleys are 
rich and luxuriantly wooded ; I know no scenery 
surpassing in rich soft beauty that around the 
lake of Ascania, at the southern end of which, 
stands the ancient Nicea. The characteristic 
feature in the scenery of Mysia, is the distinct 
division of hill and valley, scarcely a stone or 
undulation being found in the valleys which 
are bounded by abrupt mountain ranges. This 
great flatness gives an idea of their hav- 
ing been formerly lakes; the soil is extremely 
productive in corn, cotton, and tobacco. 
Rising from the back of the town of Niccea 
to the S.S.E. I traversed ranges of mountains, 
each higher than the preceding, crossing a con- 
siderable river ; and again another, the ancient 
Gallus, which, a little below the town of Lefké, 
the ancient Leuce, unite and run in a north- 
easterly direction toward the ius; con- 
tinuing through forest and mountainous coun- 
try, I arrived at Vizir Khan; then bore E.S.E. 
to Sohft, through a gorge in the mountain; 
and from this point travelled due south, con- 
tinually rising up mountains, and seldom de- 
scending, each range being backed by numerous 
flat plains or table-lands. The very singular 
cavernous rocks overhanging the town of 
In éni were seen across an extensive swampy 
plain. From the state of the receding spring, 
I became aware of my great elevation; but I 
again had to ascend the range of mountains at 
the back of the town, and again traversed 
thirty miles of table-land, which now assumed 
a most singular geological appearance; groups 
of cones or spiral rocks rising to a height of 60 
to 100 feet, and in some instances considerably 
higher, from a thin stratum or shelf of chal- 
cedony or agate: the cones are chiefly a con- 
glomerate of pumice-stone. The whole of the 
plains I have seen between Olympus and Tau- 
rus, as well as from the accounts of other tra- 
vellers, appear to be immense raised table- 
lands, covered with volcanic tufa, amassed 
together by a rush of waters. A very large 
proportion is of pumice, and innumerable pieces 
of fractured agate and lava. This forms the 
Gapmenatinile Iretene of Phrygia, held up on all 
sides by ranges of mountains; the whole being 
of burnt earth. The irregularity of the outline 
of this district embraces the whole of this pe- 
culiar formation. The vegetable produce is 
scanty, consisting of barley and wheat; but 
the great proportion is pasture. Near the 
Taurus range a deal of opium is grown ; 
but on this elevated and porous district the 
rivers are few; trees are seldom seen, and the 
general aspect is wild and dreary. From Kuté- 
hiyah I travelled about thirty-six miles S.W. 
to the ruins of Azani, situated upon the river 
Rhyndacus, there a small stream, and perhaps 
not far from its source. I made another ex- 


scribed as containing the interesting inscrip- 
tions upon the rock forming a tomb of a very 
early construction, is incorrect, for the name 
Vasilikia, a village twenty miles further to 


Kosrev Khan, means ‘ writing on rocks,’ and 
contains the objects I sought. Ascending a 
range of hills to the south of Kutahiyah, fol- 
lowing the course of the Thymbrius, and cross- 
ing a level plain of fifty miles long and twenty 
broad, I arrived at the village of Altun-tash ; 
thence to Sichanli, thirty-six miles—a country 
almost as dieary. A gradually descending 
valley, bounded on either side by chains of 
mountains, formed the district called Dunbat- 
ovah-si, or buffalo valley, leading to Kachiburli, 
on the lake Ascania, thirty-six miles from 
Ballik. I entered Pisidia over ranges of beau- 
tifully wooded mountains towards the east, 
resembling Bithynia, which, with its alpine 
appearance, formed a pleasing contrast with the 
plains of Phrygia. Ispartah is a large populous 
city, with thirty or forty thousand persons, on 
the declivity of a hill, with numerous streams, 
which probably form the source of the Eury- 
medon. Entering at the back of the town, I 
ascended the mountain to the S.E. Here are 
immense hills of volcanic dust, with peaks of 
limestone rocks, forming a nucleus for the soft 
earth, held together in mass by a deposit from 
the water of the lime rocks. To the south, be- 
fore ascending to Aghlastin, stood the city of 
Sagalassus, whose remains are interesting. In 
the valley a river forms it course, which I had 
reason to believe to be the source of the Cestrus. 
In twenty-four miles to the S.E. I arrived at 
Bijak ; some miles up the ridge of a chain 
of mountains, I discovered a most splendid 
city ; the promontory rose perpendicularly per- 
haps 1000 feet, on three sides from a valley, the 
principal town in which appeared to be Dovre, 
covering an extent of not less than seven miles 
in circuit. I counted here more than fifty 
columned buildings, and saw several theatres 
and miles of scattered tombs, which here, and 
throughout Pamphylia, were of peculiar struc- 
ture and ornament. This town, no doubt, was 
the ancient Selge. Although it was Aipril, at 
this elevation the spring had scarcely com- 
menced, and the plough was at work pr eparing 
for the seed. Within a day’s journey’ I saw 
the corn in ear, so great is the change in climate 
occasioned by the elevated land. On tlie right 
was a fine river, with a rapid and broke no course 
down a steep ravine, which we enter ed soon 
after leaving Bir-Margi. The precipit: pus road 
was paved, for fifteen miles, with large irregu- 
larly shaped stones, in many places retai aing the 
ruts cut by the wheels of chariots—the work of 
the ancient Greeks. The scenery tow ards the 
south, from the stern portal,in beauty and cha- 
racter, was almost an illusion. The w shole, on 
each side, was bounded by lofty ranges : of moun- 
tains, inclosing the gulf of Antaliyah. On the 
right rose the jagged limestone peaks, by 7 degrees, 
to Mount Climax. About twenty mi les before 
arriving at Antaliyah, the river had a [most dis- 
appeared, and the level plain was fo rmed of a 
conglomerate of pebbles and of encru sted vege- 
table matter. This porous substance e received 
almost all the water of the river, ~ which was 
artificially carried over the surface for the 
supply of mills and aqueducts. ‘The reap- 
pearance of the fresh water from under the 
matter embosomed in the Taur as, is per- 
ceptible along the coast for some distance at 
sea. The river Cestrus is an exception, 





} cursion of about thirty miles, in search of, ac- 


holding its course down a rich v. piley into a 


cording to the maps, Téghénld. Near this is; 
the village of Diaslan; but Téghanla, de. 


the S.E. near Ghumbat, and eight miles from | 








ee 
deep bed of soil, and passing the highly in- 
teresting ruins of Perge. Most of these plains 
are barren, with nothing but shrubs for the 
browsing of camels. From this level rise se. 
veral isolated limestone rocks, on some of 
which have been placed Greek cities: three of 
these I visited; probably they were Isionda, 
Pedinelessus, and Sylleum. At the second of 
these the ruins did not appear of the earliest 
ages of the Greeks; but perhaps under the 
Roman dominion. They were in a perfect 
state of preservation, with the paint remaining 
upon the masks and ornaments, and upon the 
walls of the proscenium of the theatre. The 
country here being highly cultivated, well 
wooded, abounding with figs, vines, Siberian 
crabs, and shrubs, rendered travelling ex- 
tremely difficult. Side has been fully described 
by Capt. Beaufort, R.N.; and, compared with 
many towns in the interior, appears amongst 
the most ruinous. I am sorry that the highly 
intelligent author of ** Karamania” had no op. 
portunity of seeing even a few miles of the in- 
terior of the country, as probably his opinion of 
its fertility would have differed less from mine. 
A lake is laid down on all maps between the 
rivers Eurymedon and Cestrus; but I sought 
it in vain. I found the palm-tree, apparently 
indigenous, at Phinika. In Sicily and else- 
where I have seen it finer, but then it was 
cultivated. The whole of the coast of Lycia 
has been so well described that I shall confine 
my remarks to the interior, which is very 
mountainous, but not barren. The hills richly 
wooded, and much of the timber well grown ; 
‘the scenery highly picturesque, and upon the 
‘apparently inaccessible crags are tombs cut in 
the rock, in imitation of temples of various 
orders, and massive sarcophagi, of a form ap- 
parently peculiar to Lycia. Here the country 
is not thinly peopled, nor is there any want of 
hospitality. The inhabitants live in tents. 
The valley of the river Xanthus would in itself 
offer sufficient temptation to the artist, anti- 
quarian, or naturalist, to visit the country if 
he were aware of its attraction. The city of 
Patara, at the mouth of the valley, has beer 
well described in the excellent work of the 
Society of Dilettanti. About nine miles up the 
valley, overhanging the river, is the small but 
exquisitely beautiful city of Xanthus—beauti ful 
not only in situation, but in its relics of art. 
Crossing the river below the town, I went 
about fifteen miles up the valley to Demelkir ; 
then descended towards the river, crossed it 
again, and climbing the steep mountains for 
nearly three miles, I reached the modern town 
of Duvah ; we found there the remains of a large 
town which from numerous inscriptions proves 
to be the city of Tlos. Travelling due west over 
a series of hills branching from Mount Cragus, 
we arrived at Makry, the ancient Telmessus, 
then through a country abounding in wooded 
scenery, crossing a considerable river, reached 
Doloman ; a governor’s house comprising the 
whole village. Twenty-five miles beyond is 
Kugez, a large lake or bay from the sea, acces< 
sible to ships, and much misrepresented in all 
extant maps. The post-town of Hulah con- 
tains about eight or ten thousand inhabitants ; 
and Mughlah, with 15,000 persons, lies twelve 
miles still higher up in the mountains. About 
thirty-two miles due west, over a country 
slightly undulated, but, perhaps, elevated 4000 
feet above the sea, stood theancient Stratonicela. 
Bearing to the N.W. we visited Melussa, then 
Labranda, and, descending, skirted a beautiful 
little lake connected by a short river with the 
Meeander. Here were the extensive ruins of 
Miletus. Ascending the valley as high as the 
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ancient Priene to the modern village Sansin, 
we struck up the steep range of mountains bro- 
ken into the Trogilium promontory, although 
the geological feature continues into the island 
of Samos. Descending to the coast, and pass- 
ing the recently flourishing town of Scala Nova, 
we proceeded to Ephesus, crossed the range, 
and descended upon the ancient Tralles, Fol- 
lowing the Meander till joined by the Lycus, 
I visited Laodicea, Hierapolis, and returned by 
Philadelphia and Sardis to Smyrna. Iam ata 
loss to conceive the reason of this country hav- 
ing been so little visited, and I must, in justice, 
observe that during the whole of my tour I met 
with the greatest hospitality from all ranks, 
from the pasha to the peasant on the mountain ; 
all supplying gratuitously every necessary 
food, with attention sometimes bordering upon 
annoyance. This was offered to me as to a 
stranger, whom their religion bids to feed and 
welcome. I always travelled in my European 
dress of the roughest materials, strongly con- 
trasting with the splendid Turkish costume.” 
Among the donations on the table were 15 vols. 
4to. of the ** Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin,” liberally presented by the 
Academy; also a south circumpolar chart, re- 
cently constructed at the Hydrographic Office, 
exhibiting the tracks of all navigators in those 
seas from Cook to D’Urville, including that of 
Bellingshausen in 1820, and shewing the vast 
unexplored space which remains for future 
discoverers in the Antarctic Ocean. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Fripay, 5th April. Dr. Macreight in the 
chair. Read, the conclusion of Mr. Lee’s 
paper ‘On the Species of Tilia, natives of 
England.’ (Former report, Literary Gazette, 
No. 1158.) This portion of the author’s in- 
teresting observations embraced the growth 
and longevity of the linden, the historical and 
poetical associations of the tree, and particulars 
connected with its natural history. The former 
was illustrated with drawings of the most re- 
markable with which Mr. Lees was acquainted. 
This, however, with the next division, we will 
pass over, and select our notice from the parti- 
culars of its natural history. The coriaceous 
and indigestible fruit of the linden seems to be 
almost entirely neglected by man, animals, and 
birds. Avenues of the trees are, however, fa- 
vourite resorts of the thrush family; and hence 
mistletoe is often abundantly distributed in such 
situations, The saccharine exudation termed 
“‘honey-dew”? is more abundant upon the leaves 
of the linden than on those of any other tree, as 
might be expected from the nature of its juice and 
nectarious flowers. It only occurs in profusion 
in very sultry weather, and is not, as regards 
the linden, an excrementitious product of 
Aphides. On several days of extreme heat in 
1837, Mr. Lees noticed thousands of bees and 
other hymenopterous and dipterous insects 
swarming on every part of the trees under his 
observation, upon which the phenomenon had 
Presented itself, and no aphides were any 
where perceptible. Besides, the appearance did 
not present itself for more than two consecutive 
days, which it must have done if produced by 
aphides. During the flowering season, the 
linden forms a magazine of sweets for bees; 
hence the vicinity of such trees should not be 
disregarded by apiarians. Various insects may 
be met with on the lime, of which the most 
interesting and remarkable is the ** lime-hawk” 
of collectors (Sphinx tilie). Aphis tilie is 
Supposed to be peculiar to this tree; and a 
Species of Cynips often causes a very profuse 
crop of pale erect nidi upon its leaves. The 





linden is somewhat earlier disrobed than most 
other deciduous trees; but its fading leaves 
often assume brilliant orange tints, which, in 
masses, present a splendid effect in autumnal 
pape when lit up by the setting sun; and 
in early spring the ruby twigs and rosy buds 
have a cheering aspect wherever they present 
themselves. 





UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
Monpay, 8th April. Major Shadwell Clerke 
in the chair.--Amongst the several presents to 
the Museum announced and exhibited, was a 
fine specimen of the sea-snake (Hydrophis ni- 
grocincta), six feet inlength. Mr. Haydon, the 
historical painter, presented this specimen (the 
bite of which had caused the death of Mr. 
Hyman, midshipman of H.MLS. ‘* Wolf’’), in 
the hope that the public exhibition of it, with 
the melancholy interest attached to it, may re- 
move the erroneous impression which generally 
exists of the harmlessness of the sea-snake, and 
prevent the recurrence of a similar accident. 
The following papers were read: 1. ‘ Continu- 
ation of a Paper on the Longitudes of the 
Principal Maritime Points on the Globe,’ by 
Lieut. H, Raper, R.N.—2. ‘On the Coinage 


of the Ancient Cities of Crete,’ by Mr.| 


L. H. I. Tonna, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Marquess of Northampton in the chair.— 
Several eminent foreigners were proposed as 
foreign members. A paper, giving an account 
of a new salt, called oxy-cyapic (if we heard 
aright), by Mr. Johnston, was read. This 
communication is almost wholly analytical. 
The new substance possesses a strong deton- 
ating power, and exhibits many interesting 
reactions. It is readily soluble in water, and 
its solution has a strong alkaline reaction. It 
crystallises to the last drop. Amongst the 
donations, there was presented by Mr. Curtis 
a New Acoustic Instrument, lately invented 
in Paris, for assisting hearing, and called the 
‘* Soniferous Coronal.” It goes over the head, 
whence the sound is collected, and is conveyed 
by small tubes into each meatus. It has this 
great advantage over cornets, that it occasions 
no noise in the ears. The instrument has been 
tried at the Royal Dispensary by Mr. Curtis 
with much advantage; and he considers the 
*¢ Coronal” much improved by the tips of the 
tubes being covered with caoutchouc. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
On Thursday, the Earl of Ripon, President, 
in the chair.— Members were admitted, in- 
cluding the Earl of Durham: others were 
elected, and the names of new candidates or- 
dered to be suspended. A letter of the 28th of 
February, from Mr. Tatam, at Cairo, was read, 
in which he mentioned that he had obtained 
four Coptic lexicons, and many copies of Scrip- 
tures in that language, of extreme value to- 
wards its elucidation ; and also one of the finest 
collections of Syriac MSS. ever known. Mr. 
Tatam was on the eve of starting for the con- 
vents of St. Antonio and St. Paul, on the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, which were understood to 
be very rich in the possession of ancient lite- 
rature, and where he hoped materially to in- 
crease his already important stores. Further 
extracts were next read from Mr. Wright’s 
‘Introduction to the Biographia Literaria Bri- 
tannica,’ announced for publication by the So- 
ciety. They furnished some most curious 
details of the earliest modes of education and 
study among our Saxon progenitors; from 


ssascueenseumamencememnes cee 
which it appeared that the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem, the method of teaching by question and 
answer, and Classics with interlinear trans- 
lations, were commonly used by them a thou- 
sand years ago. Some of the riddles, enigmas, 
and quaint stories, which have appeared in our 
latest publications, were found among these 
antiquities, and quoted by Mr. Wright as the 
originals from which so many of our jokes and 
puzzles have descended. The paper was alto- 
gether of a very interesting character ; but as 
the whole essay will be shortly (by the anni- 
versary meeting on Thursday week) before us, 
we shall not now further anticipate any of its 
striking and entertaining statements. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney, V.P. in the chair.— 
Sir Gore Ousley exhibited an ancient spur, 
purchased, among some old iron, at Chalfont 
St. Peter’s, Buckinghamshire, in January 
1839.—M. de Gerville presented casts of a 
stone mould for casting celts, found at Mon- 
taigu, near Valoignes, and of a bronze mould 
for celts, found in the forest of Brecquebec, 
France.—Mr. Kond, of the British Museum, 
| communicated *‘ An Essay on the early History 
of the Italians, who, being in a state of great 
Oppression and Distress, formed into Bands for 
mutual Support and Defence; and thence be- 
came Traders and Money-lenders over Europe ;’ 
part of which being read, the remainder was 
postponed, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Linnaan, 8 P.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M. ; 
Electrical, 7 P.M. 
. Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 p.M.; Noviomagians, 

P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 v.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M, 
| Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
| Saturday.— Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Guy's Hospital Phy- 
| sical Society, 8 p.m.; Artist’s Conversazione, 7 P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 
PHOTOGENIC ART. 
[It is with great pleasure we insert the follow- 
ing letters, which continue to unfold discoveries 
and improvements in an art which may almost 
be considered as magical, and the importance 
of whose eventual results it is impossible to 
over-estimate. Mr. Talbot’s, Sir John Her. 
schel’s, and Mr. Downing’s comnmnications 
all tend to the same issue, and to complete the 
elucidation of this engrossing topic.—Ed. L. G.] 
Lacock Abbey, Wilts, April 8, 1839, 
Dear Sir,—I have the greatest dislike to 
controversy, which I regard as a complete 
waste of time. I consider it sufficient to have 
stated, once for all, in your widely circulated 
journal, that I discovered the art of obtaining 
photogenic pictures from glass in the year 1834, 
along with the other processes, of which it is 
but a slight variation. It would have been 
sufficient for me to refer to the seventh section 
of my first memoir to the Royal Society (pub- 
lished January 31st). But, since that account 
seemed to have been already in some measure 
forgotten by the public, I stated it again, and 
in a fuller manner. How could I do other- 
wise, when I found that a patent had been ap- 
plied for for this identical process? I was 
obliged then to step forward and “ claim my 
own,”’ which I endeavoured to do in the most 
courteous manner, observing what I sincerely 
believe) ** that I had no doubt that the gentle. 
men who proposed it imagined it to be @ new 
process, hitherto overlooked.” Pressing for- 
ward in the ardour of discovery, they did not 
stop to inquire what had been already achieved, 
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I should take blame to myself for not having 
dwelt longer on this particular point, in my 
memoir to the Royal Society, if it had not been 
that that memoir was written under circum- 
stances which would have pleaded excuse for 


much more considerable omissions. For, I 
beg to recall to your recollection the sudden 
and unexpected announcement of M. Da- 
guerre’s discovery in the month of January last ; 
by which I was placed in a very unusual di- 
lemma (scarcely to be paralleled in the annals 
of science): for I was threatened with the 
loss of all my labour, in case M. Daguerre’s 
process proved to be identical with mine, and 
in case he published it at Paris before I had 
time to do so in London. I was obliged, there- 
fore, to use all possible expedition in drawing 
up a Statement, and exhibiting specimens to 
the Royal Society. If I had known that M. 
Daguerre intended to keep his process so long 
a secret, I would certainly not have written 
on the subject in so imperfect and hasty a 
manner. But I had no choice; at least, I 
thought I had none, which comes nearly to 
the same thing. But I never supposed for a 
moment that this memoir would be mistaken 
for a regular treatise written by me on the 
Photogenic art, or as containing all the facts 
which I was acquainted with. In fact, to have 
detailed all the experiments which I have made 
on the subject, would have occupied a much 
longer time than I had at my disposal. Many 
points were necessarily omitted, or abridged : 
and, moreover, I had laid down as a rule to 
myself not to include in my statement to the 
Royal Society any methods which I had not 
actually made trial of, however certainly they 
might seem deducible from the same principles. 
Thus, for instance, I have said nothing of 
perhaps the most important application of 
which the new art is susceptible (that of taking 
portraits from the life with a camera obscura), 
because I have not yet accomplished this, 
although I see no reason to doubt its practica- 
bility. And, upon the same grounds, I omitted 
mention of the process which I am now about 
to relate :— 

Some years ago, a French artist announced 
that he had discovered a method of increasing 
or diminishing at pleasure the size of an en- 
graving. This created considerable curiosity, 
and many conjectures were made concerning 
the process by which he effected it. But, I 
believe that the precise means which he em- 
ployed have not yet been discovered. I sup- 
pose that these will one day be made known ; 
in the meanwhile it may interest your readers 
to know that the photogenic art affords a 
ready method of obtaining this desideratum, 
the power of expanding or diminishing a de- 
sign in any required ratio. I had long con. 
templated this as an almost certain consequence, 
from the known properties of the camera 
obscura. By altering the position of the lens, 
the image could be made to bear any required 
proportion to the object ; and this image would 
stamp itself upon prepared paper, in the way 
which has been already described. Unless, 
therefore, some very unlooked-for circumstance 
interfered, I had no doubt of a satisfactory 
result to the experiment. 

The same having occurred to Mr. Wheat- 
stone, he proposed to dispense with a lens, and 
to use any radiant point of light. (This sim- 
plifies the process of enlarging the design; we 
lose, however, the power of diminishing it.) 

However, the best evidence of the possibility 
of a thing is its actual performance ; and this 
proposed improvement has been successfully 
accomplished by Sir J. Herschel, as you will 


see by the following extract from one of his 
letters, which, with his leave, I will transcribe. 
His experiments were made without knowledge 
of our contemporaneous speculations. 

Extract of a Letter from Sir J. Herschel. 

‘* By placing an etching on a smoked glass 
(not having a resinous ground) behind an apla- 
natic lens, the smoked side towards the focus, 
a copy of the etching reduced on any required 
scale, is obtained. By exposure to a solar 
beam radiating from the focus of a lens, the 
scale may be enlarged. The reducing process, 
on trial, succeeded perfectly, only a little care 
is required to follow the sun. By the use of 
highly sensitive paper, this inconvenience would 
be much diminished ; and, by attaching the 
whole apparatus to an equatorial with a clock, 
it would be entirely removed. If a resinous 
ground is used, the etching must be afterwards 
varnished or gummed, to destroy the loose 
light refracted obliquely by the thin edges of 
the cut-up ground, which is never quite 
opaque. 

** Slough, March 27.” 

I have communicated these details of Sir J. 
Herschel’s recent experiments, believing that 
you will view with interest the important ex- 
tension which the art of photogenic drawing 
upon glass is likely to receive, and remain, 
dear Sir, &c. H. Fox Tarsor. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,— As your magazine contains an excellent 
account of all the discoveries in photogenic 
drawing, and as you seem to take a great in- 
terest in the subject, allow me to offer a few 
suggestions, which may tend to render the art 
more available to your unscientific readers. 

In the course of my first experiments on 
this fascinating subject, I had to encounter 
many disappointments and vexatious failures. 
Difficulties occurred in the preparation of 
the sensitive paper, by which I either found 
it altogether insensible to light or too sus- 
ceptible to its influence, becoming blackened 
by exposure to candle-light. I also had the 
mortification of once or twice spoiling the 
drawing after its completion in the process of 
fixing the shadow. Now, Sir, I attribute the 
greater part of these effects to the incomplete 
directions hitherto given—to the undefined 
quantities of the salts recommended to be used. 
Instead of vague proportions and cautions 
against dangers, we must be more exact and 
certain as regards the knowledge which is only 
to be acquired by experience. 

From considering the chemical changes which 
take place in the processes, I believe it will be 
easy to deduce the exact proportions of the 
substances employed, without depending for 
success upon chance or good fortune. In the 
first manner of preparing the paper, it is re- 
commended that it should be alternately washed 
with solutions of table salt and lunar caustic, 
in order to form a coating of chloride of silver. 
The chemical title of table salt is, as you well 
know, chloride of sodium; and as the atomic 
numbers of these elementary substances are 
respectively 35°42 and 23:3, according to Ber- 
zelius and Turner, the equivalent of the salt is 
58°72. The caustic, consisting of (n+ 50+ag 
+0), has, according to the same authorities, 
the equivalent of 170°15. It must be evident, 
therefore, that if these two salts are mixed 
together for the purpose of exact mutual de- 
composition, their relative proportions should 
be as 58°72 to 170-15. If, after the drawing 
has been completed, the iodide of potassium be 
employed for the purpose of fixing the shadow, 
its equivalent being 165°45, that relative pro- 








portion must be used in order to adjust the 
quantity to the conversion of the chloride into 
the unchangeable iodide of silver. 

If then we use a solution of nitrate of silver, 
of the strength of thirty grains to the ounce of 
distilled water, which I have found to answer 
the purpose, the proportions of the other salts 
will be— 

gre. 
As 170°15 : 30 :: 58°72 : 10:3 
As 170°15 : 30 2: 165°45 : 29°5 

The strength of the solutions should, there. 
fore, be thirty grains of nitrate of silver, ten 
grains of common salt, and twenty-nine and a 
half of iodide of potassium, to the ounce of 
water. 

The hypo-sulphite of soda, used by some 
persons for the purpose of fixing the shadow, 
need not be in any definite proportion, as it acts 
in a peculiar manner upon the unblackened 
chloride. 

The later process of Mr. Talbot I observe to 
be the employment of the bromide of potassium 
in conjunction with the nitrate of silver. As 
the equivalent of this new substance is found 
to be 117:55, its relative proportion to the thirty 
grains of caustic should be, by the same simple 
calculation, twenty-one grains nearly. I may 
be allowed to observe, in limine, that the paper 
prepared in this manner is certainly more 
sensitive to the action of light, but it does not, 
according to my observation, become so black 
by exposure, nor is it rendered so free from 
change after washing with the iodide. I am 
not aware that any certain method of fixing 
has been yet suggested. Hoping these ideas 
may be useful to the readers of your valuable 
journal, I beg to subscribe myself, your obe- 
dient servant, C. Toosoop Downina. 

29 Carey Street, April 8, 1839. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,— My name having been lately frequently 
published, as seemingly connected with the 
party who attempted to secure a patent to 
themselves, ‘* for an improved method of mul- 
tiplying original designs,” &c. &c. long after 
the publication of Mr. F. Talbot’s original in- 
vention of photogeny, I beg to explain, that I 
knew nothing of their proceedings till after 
the attempt had been made, and I then ex- 
pressed my decided disapprobation and oppo- 
sition to the whole affair. The art of etching 
on glass was practised many years ago, and 
specimens printed and published by Mr. Blake, 
the celebrated artist and engraver: ‘‘ its ap- 
plication to photogeny very readily suggested 
itself.” I am, Sir, your obedient humble 
servant, Wm. HaveEt..* 


Apri! 11, 1839. 
24 Montague Street, Portman Square. 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, this Society held its fourth 
meeting this season, at the Thatched House. 
It was fully attended by members and visitors, 
of whom the resources to “ furnish forth @ 
feast” seem inexhaustible. The tables were 
covered with drawings and folios. Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville sent four engravings of his great 
work on Windsor Castle; Mr. Allnut, some 
fine drawings, by Dewint, and books of sketches 
in the Grampians, by the late George Robson. 
Mr. Leitch, Mr. Owen Jones, and many other 
members, contributed rich folios of drawings. 
Mr. O. Jones sent a folio of drawings, coloured 
on the spot, in Egypt, by Jules Goury; and 
some fine sketches in Spain and Barbary, by 

* Mr. specimen, a sitting figure, 
Bk yo — bey te vs character, ond eiito- 


gether striking and artistical. With regard to the pat20 
enough, we think, has been said. 
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Lieut. Twopenny, 52d. It is impossible to 
mention all the beautiful contributions to the 
evening’s enjoyment; but Mr. J. Nash’s folio 
of drawings must not be forgotten. The New 
Art, however, seemed to be the chief subject of 
conversation, and the repetitions (we cannot 
say impressions) of the beautiful subjects pro- 
duced by Mr. Wilmore, which he sent to us 
with his letter last week, were the admiration 
of the persons assembled. 





NEW WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 
Turs truly interesting Exhibition opens to the 
public on Monday, and from the slight glance 
of its contents with which we have been fa- 
voured we can confidently affirm, that, in its 
character and improvement, it exceeds any of 
the preceding Exhibitions. Even the last, 
though greatly admired, must succumb to the 
present in works of talent superior to those 
which then met our highest approbation. Among 
those which attracted our principal notice, we 
may mention “‘ The Happy Valley,” by Henry 
Warren; ‘* The Tournament,” E. Corbould ; 
“Interior of the Hall at Courtray,” Haghe ; 
“ The Battle of Flodden Field,” Messrs. Weigel 
and Warren; ‘* Sunset, with Mackerel Fishers 
throwing their Nets,” Duncan; ‘ Gamblers,” 
Johnston; “ Gurth and Wamba,” Newton; 
“Sunday Morning,” Fahey; ‘‘ Entrance of 
Henry the Fifth into London, after the Battle 
of Agincourt,” Kearney ; ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” 
Hicks; together with others by Green, Miss 
F. Corbaux, Penrose, &c. &c. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Royal Gallery of Pictures. 

Bohn. 

Tue Second Part of the ‘ Selection of the 
Cabinet Paintings in Her Majesty’s Private 
Collection at Buckingham Palace.”’ It is quite 
equal to the First Part, noticed in the Literary 
Gazette on its appearance. Of the eight plates 
of which it consists, our favourites are, ‘* Rem- 
brandt’s Ship-Builder and his wife,” by Quilley ; 
“* Titian’s Landscape, with Herdsmen,” by 
Linnell; ‘ Tenier’s Gardener,”’ by Le Petit; 
and “ Sir J. Reynolds’s Marquess of Granby,” 
by Reynolds. We entirely agree with the 
writer of the text, that the “ Battle Field” 
is erroneously attributed to Wouvermans. 


Sketches in France, Switzerland, and Iialy. 
By Samuel Prout, F.S.A. Hodgson and 
Graves. 

Ir there be any one artist for whom litho- 

graphy seems to have been more especially in- 

vented than for any other, it is Mr. Prout. Of 
that gentleman’s style, firmness, freedom, and 
precision of outline, are the peculiar charac- 
teristics ; and in those qualities he has, in his 
walk of art, no rival. When, therefore, his 
works are copied by others, however skilful, 
their spirit and beauty must, of necessity, be in 
some degree impaired. How fortunate, there- 
fore, for Mr. Prout, that a mode of reproducing 
himself has been discovered, by which, with his 
own hand, he can communicate to stone all the 
raciness and feeling of an original design! 

This is precisely what has been accomplished 

in the superb and charming volume before us. 

It contains twenty-six original sketches, by 

one of the most able and popular artists of the 

day. The subjects are as well chosen, as the 
execution of them is admirable. It is truly 
said by the publishers, ‘“‘ The countries of 

France, Switzerland, and Italy —so fertile in 

natural beauties, and so rich in works of art— 

afford the artist abundant means for promoting 
gratification and conveying information. He 


Part II. 





has only to select from stores which can never 
be exhausted, and his taste and skill cannot 
fail to be exercised with advantage to those for 
whose enjoyment they are exerted. Mountains 
and valleys—rich marts of commerce—amazing 
structures, reared as if to outlive time, and the 
relics of those over which time has triumphed, 
meet the traveller at every change of place; 
and if he go but a little out of his way he dis- 
covers new treasures that may have escaped 
the note-book of the author, and the sketch- 
book of the artist.” Our favourite views are, 
** Interior of the Cathedral — Chartres,” one 
of the finest and best preserved cathedrals in 
France: the screen is an exquisite piece of 
shrine-work, full of rich sculpture ; ‘* Interior 
of the Cathedral at Milan,” the extraordinary 
size and elevation of which are most happily 
expressed; ‘* Mausoleum of the Family of 
L’Escaille — Verona,”’ a magnificent memorial 
of aristocratical greatness; ‘‘ The Temple of 
Pallas —— Rome,” merely two Corinthian co- 
lums, supporting an entablature, but conveying 
a grand idea of the architectural splendour of 
the ancient capital of the world; “ The Ducal 
Palace and Pillars of St. Mark — Venice,” 
picturesque remains of what was once the scene 
of the most severe and powerful oligarchy that 
the world ever knew; ‘‘ Como, from the 
Lake,” to the natural beauty of which the 
poetry of Byron gives additional interest ; 
‘“* The Front of the Cathedral—Milan,” though 
still incomplete, the noblest specimen of Gothic 
architecture existing ; &c. &c. &c. 


Finden's Female Aristocracy of Great Britain. 
Parts V. and VI. 

“Tue Duchess of Roxburghe,” from a pic- 
ture by Robertson ; “ The Countess De Grey,” 
*¢ The Countess of Tankerville,” and the late 
* Lady John Russell,” from pictures by Cha- 
lon; and * Viscountess Canning,” and ‘* Lady 
Elizabeth Hay,” from pictures by Hayter, are 
the ornaments of Nos. 5 and 6 of this elegant 
publication. We will not presume to adjudge 
the apple among these Grosvenor Square and 
St. James’s divinities; but they are all more 
or less beautiful, and, of course, have all the 
air of fashion. The various plates are finely 
engraved by Messrs. Jenkins, Cochran, Egle- 
ton, Artlett, Holles, and J. and W. Holl. 


Equestrian Sketches, bya Walking Gentleman. 

No. III. M*‘Lean. 
Frve excellent portraits of the following well- 
known individuals, viz.: The Earl of Chester- 
field, Lord Denman, the Earl of Bandon, Sir 
Edward Codrington (who is riding at as slapping 
a pace as if the royal hint, ‘‘ Go it, Ned !”’ still 
rung in his ears), and Count D’Orsay. They 
are full of character; and their horses are 
equally so. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SPRING. 
Sprinc, Spring, beautiful Spring, 
Laden with glory and light you come, 
With the leaf, the bloom, and the butterfly’s 


wing, 
Making our earth a fairy home. 
The primroses glitter, the violets peep, 
And zephyr is feasting on flowers and balm ; 
Arouse, ye sluggards, what soul should sleep 
While the lark ’s in the sky and the bee ’s 
on the palm ? 
The sweetest song and the loudest string 
Should pour a welcome to beautiful Spring. 


Spring, Spring, eloquent Spring, 
Thing is a yoice all hearts must love, 


Plenty and joy are the tidings you bring, 
As an earnest below of the tidings above. 
Oh, dull is the spirit, and cold is the breast, 
That forgets not awhile it is earthly born, 
As we look on the branch where fruit shall 
rest, 
And the green blade promising golden corn, 
Arouse, ye sluggards, awake and sing 
A chorus of welcome to beautiful Spring. 
Eriza Coox. 








THE DRAMA: 

Her Majesty’s Theatre began in earnest, and 
deliciously, on Tuesday, with the Puritani, in 
which the extraordinary combined talent of 
Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and Lablache was 
called into full exercise. Nothing can excel 
their exquisite mingling in this opera; which 
admits of each displaying, to the best advan. 
tage, the powers with which nature and culti- 
vation have gifted and inspired them. The 
treat is of the highest order. The new tenor 
to succeed Rubini is described as a great acqui- 
sition. 

Drury Lane.—On Tuesday, Albertazzi re. 
appeared at this theatre in her popular cha- 
racter of the Maid of Palaiseau, and being 
well supported throughout by the rest of the 
musical and operatic corps, caused the perform- 
ances to go off in the most agreeable and cap- 
tivating style. 

Covent Garden.—-We sincerely regret to see 
it announced that Mr. Macready leaves Covent 
Garden at the end of the season; previous 
to which, however, he has announced a round 
of all the Shakspere plays, which he has 
brought out with so much effect. He has 
raised the stage, and this theatre in particular, 
to their proper standard of elevation; and it 
seems a most short-sighted piece of business in 
the proprietors not to seize and go along with 
a tide so honourable, and likely to be so 
advantageous to all parties. For the national 
drama it is a very serious misfortune. 





VARIETIES. 

Literary Fund.—After the meeting of the 
committee on Wednesday, the Literary Fund 
Club entertained as many of the fifty stewards 
for the ensuing fiftieth, or jubilee anniversary, 
on the 8th May, as favoured it with their com- 
pany, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. B. Bond 
Cabell in the chair, and supported on the 
right and left by Mr. Hope and Sir Wm. 
Chatterton, vice-presidents. The health of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who has con. 
descended to preside on that occasion, was 
toasted with every demonstration of grateful 
respect; and the whole entertainment, together 
with the arrangements in progress, and the 
numerous acceptance of invitations by distin. 
guished persons, give promise of a brilliant 
meeting on the appointed day. 

Sale of Rare Etchings in Paris.—We hear 
from a correspondent of the very curious col« 
lection of Etchings by Rembrandt, Albert Durer, 
Claude, Berghem, Paul Potter, and other cele- 
brated masters, the property of the late Mare. 
chal Massena, which were sold by auction, by 
order of his executors, on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday last. The sale created quite a 
sensation, and the attendance was extraordinary, 
including amateurs from all parts of the Con. 
tinent, and the leading printsellers of Europe. 
The prices were beyond all former sales, and 
we are happy to find that some of the most 
exquisite morceauxy were secured for this coun. 
try by Mr. Graves (of the firm of Hodgson and 
Graves), probably to be added to the national 
collection in the British Museum. 
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™M. Arago ies “devised a means by which he 
thinks violent hail-storms may be averted. . It 
is by elevating a small balloon where the storm 
threatens, armed with attractors, and connected 
with the earth by a conducting rope and me- 
tallic wires. Thus he supposes the + and — 
electric clouds would be discharged, and a heavy 
fall an. 

M. Colas, a French artist, has invented a 
method of copying the finest sculptures in 
perfect proportions and of any size, either 
as large as the originals or in the smallest 
dimensions. 

The Barrel-organs of Paris are far more 
clever musicians than those of London! The 
* National ” states, than in consequence of the 
political aspects of the day, they all took to 
playing patriotic and revolutionary tunes. 
Prodigious ! 

Left their Homes.—-The South and West 
winds. Have been seen separately and together, 
till of late, when both disappeared. If they 
will return to the disconsolate people of this 
country, they will meet with a hearty welcome, 
and no questions asked, notwithstanding they 
have been so ving missing. 


LITERARY NOVELTIBG. 


A learned Italian, Manzano, in searching through the 
archives of Bologna, has discovered that the celebrated 
Maid of Orleans was descended from the race of the 
Ghislieri, and was the daughter of Ferrante Ghislieri, who 
fled from _ mre in *- — <dieiedene Bentivoglio 
— e sovereignty of Bologna.— Foreign Quarterly. 

Iliad of Homer has been lately translated into the 





Sanserit. —Id. 

The following account of the circulation of the Vienna 
journals is taken from the ‘‘ Nuremburg Correspond- 
ent :”— Official Gazette, 2600; Austrian Observer, 600; 
The Eagle, 270; Theatrical Gazette, 1300; Humorist, 
450; Vienna Journal, 600; Spectator, 750. A commercial 
journal, the Shareholder, is to a | next year, as well 
as a literary paper in French.— 

10,000,000 volumes are printed in Germany annually, 
and 50,000 authors.—Id. [Sic in orig. We suppose, how- 
ever, that the authors are not put to press.—Ed. L. G.] 


In the Press. 


Forty Sermons, with an Introductory Essay, by the 
Rev. Richard a B.D. — The Fine Arts in 


Jand, their State and ee oe considered felativels 
National Education. eG ard Edwards, Hon. Sec. of 
the Art-Union of 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Medical Notes and Reflections, by H. Holland, M.D. 
&c. Bvo. 18¢.— Conversations on Vegetable Ph: logy. 
ae Oy Marcet, 3d edition, 12mo. ae a to Mothers, 

ya; A. Bull, M.D., 24 ge seg won —— fcup, 


} 6d, — Eh od. b- on icasicity, aavameks ry 
by H. M. Noad, I2mo. 8s. — Plato’s Dialogues and A 
logy of Socrates, with Notes, from the French of Dacier, 
12mo, 3s. 6¢d.—Wolff’s Manual of Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 
2s. 6d.— Dialogue between a Popish Priest and a Pro- 
testant, b :. ‘oole, 32mo. 1s. 6d. — Trials of ape 4 
Moral sical, by Mrs. Barwell, 12mo. 6s: 





Francis's Two ures on Physical and Fossil Geology, 
it 8vo. 5e.—Watch unto Prayer; a Series of Lectures, | 

y the Rev. J. M. Hifferman, 12mo. 5s.—Costs, as at pre- 
sent allowed on Taxation, 12mo. 4e.— Debate on the! 
Evidences, &c. of Christianity, between Owen and Camp- | 
bell, 8vo. 8s. — The Animal reation, its Claims on our 
Humanity, by J. Styles, D.D., post 8vo. 9s.—The Life 
and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, 2 vols. 8vo. 283.— 
Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford, 4to. 2/. 2s.— 
pene ge ie the Progress of Feeling, by the Rev. G. 
8v0. 3s. 6d.—Yorkshire Tales and Poems, 

Tebberts, Qnd edition, 12mo. 5s.—The Barber of 

Paris, from the French of P. de Kock, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
24¢.—Modern Art and Lt | Artists, 18mo. 2s,—Mahan’s 
Civil Engineering, edited . Barlow, 4to. t4s.— Bp. 
by the on the Church of e, with am Introduction, 





Rev. H. Melvill, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. — Practical Ser- 

the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, t 8vo. 6s.— 

Popular ‘Treatise on the Kidney, by G. Corfe, 80. 10s. 6d. 

ctorial French Dictionary, imp. 8vo. 12s—Quain’s 

Anatomical Plates of the Nerves, folio, 21. 4s. plain ; 47. 2s. 

coloured.— Dr. J. Faucett’s Essay on aaa. 6th edit. 18mo. 

2e.—The Lord’s Supper, by the Rev. A. Whyte, f.cap. 4s. 
Fox's History of Protestant Martyrs, 18mo. 2s, 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We have again the Te to direct the notice of | 
our readers to the papers, &c. on the 7 oltenchog in our 
present sheet. It seems to be rapidly ad to 
duce some of those stall 





ADVERTIONMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


fN\HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, will be opened to the Public on Monday the 15th inat. 
at their Gallery, 581 Pall Mall, er Nine till dusk. 


” SARE 'PAHEY, Hon. Sec. 
T A M M ERI N G, whether Natural or 








BY AUTHORITY. 
On RST} April 13, will be published, price 62. demy Sy, 
IRST REPORT of the COMM ISSION. 
ERS appointed to inquire as to the best Means of Eota- 
blishing an Efficient Constabulary Force in the Counties of 
England and Wales. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of her 


Majesty. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





On the 25th instant, No. I. price 2s. 6d. of the 
IFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
By MAJOR BASIL JACKSON and CAPTAIN 
C. ROCHFORT SCOTT 
With a Portrait of the Duke when Sir Arthur dy ont 
a Map of the Seat of War in India in 17990 and Keb 
completed in 10 Numbers. 
No. II. will appear on the 25th of May. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Acquired, me 4 ana Pi F te 
15) Regent Street, London pony late of Trinity College, 
bridge. 


(Country Address, Swanage, Dorset.) 
See Literary Gaxettes of 24 a 1888, and 30th of March 1839, 
for opinions on thi 
of cures, we ten years, may be procured gratuitously at the 
above address. 


P HOTOGENIC DRAWING - PAPER, 


prepared by J. T, Cooper, Jun. Chemist. Applicable 
for the veaiog of Prints, Drawings, Patterns on Lace, Auto- 
gtaphs, Plants, and other natural objects, in the space of a few 
minutes. With Directions for use, &c. In Packets of Twelve 
8vo. Sheets, price 5s. 

May be had of the following Opticians, where Specimens may 
be seen — Newman, Regent Street; Cary, 181 Strand; Watkins 
and Hil!, 5 Charing Cross. The Trade supplied ; and Country 
Orders received at 27 Howland Street, Fitzroy Squate. 


OYAL EXCHANGE. The Joint 
Gresham Committee beg to inform Architects who are 
desirous of submitting Designs for the intended Royal Exchange, 
that they may obtain a Lithographic Plan of the intended site, 
with other particulars, upon payment of One Pound, at the Office 
of the Surveyor to the Committee, Mercers’ Hall, London. 
hecsran idl Hall, 30th March, 1839. 








“Now ready, royal “Ato. 9 with Fight Plates, price Te Is. 7 
r Maer ROYAL GALLERY of BUCK- 
BBs PALACE, Part II. 
James Bohn, 12 King William Street, Strand. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE ARCANA of SCIENCE, = 1839, by 


a new Editor, a ¢ 
Ability, will shortly be publishe 
‘John L imberd, 143 Strand. 


"Mente FAR with Map and ye post Svo. 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
Lately published, 
Hand-Books for Travellers in North and 
South Germany and Switzerland. 
John Mares Albemarle Street. 








Nearly ready, with Map and Plates es from ‘the Author’s Sketches, 


TRAVELS IN 
T= TRANS-CAUCASIAN PRO- 
VINCES of RUSSIA, and along the Southern Shores of 
Lakes Van and Urumiah; with a Residence at Teflis during the 
Visit of the Emperor Nicholas 


By Captain RICHARD WILBRAHAM, 
Em on a Particular Service in Persia- 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





F cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
‘ANNIBAL in *'BITHYNIA; a Play. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. LY. 
Lately pabliched, | by the same Author, 
1. Poems. F.cap, 5s. 6d. 
2. Tour in Normandy. Plates, post 8vo. 
9g. 6 


3. Tour in Sicily. Post 8s. fd. 


sae Morzay, A Albemarle Street. 








press, post 3 


ARDOROUGHA the MISER; or, the!" 


Convicts Limtameue 
LLU AM CARLETON, 
Author of TN ate and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 
Lately published, by the same Author 
1. Tales of Ireland, with Six Etchings, by 
W. H. Brooke. Smatli 8vo. 7s. "ed. 
2. Father Butler and the Lough Derg Pil- 
grim. 2d edition, small 8vo. 3. 6d, 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
London; Fraser and Crawford, Edinburgh. 
he press, small Ste. with Hlustrations, 
AMBLES | in CONNAUGHT, comprising 
and Achill. 





By = fe of “‘ Sketches in Ireland.” 

Lately published, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Sketches in the North and South of Ireland. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. ; Samuel Holdsworth, 

London; Fraser and Crawford, Edinburgh. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
6 hoe EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 139. 


1 sg oe the "Dhird and Fourth— Public Cha. 


2. Moral none Intellectug! Statistics of France. 
3. Mr. Gally Knight's Architectural Tours 
4. Charles the First and the Scottish Commissioners. 
5. Sir John Barrow’s Life of Lord Anson, 
6, Commission of the Irish Railways. 
e Life and Adventures of Col. Maceroni. 

. The Ancient Lyrics and Music of Scotland. 
®. False Taste in Composition,—Rev. Dr. Channing. 
10. Church and State.—Mr. Gladstone. 

Notes. 
London : henge and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 














On the 5th of April was published, the 


. x 

OREIGN QUARTERLY | REVIEW, 
No. XLV. price 6s. 

Contents. 

+ Law of Storms. 

Dumas—Progress of Chemistry and its Traditional Origin, 

Creuzer—Figurative Language of Ancient Mythology. 

Labanoff—Lettres Inédites de Marie Stuart. 

Eastern Affairs—Usurpation of Oude. 

Henry and Apffel—Literature Allemande. 

Austria and the Treat 

Real Policy of Russia—Persia and Hindostan. 

Music Abroad and at Home. 

10. Daguerre—Photogenic Drawings. 

11. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 

List of New Publications on the Continent. 

Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street North, Strand. 


PRserarer 


- 
bd 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
os. CXIX. and CXX.; being an Index to Vols, XLI1. to 
LIX. taeinaio 
toks Murray, Albemarle Steet. 


N INQUIRY whether the Sentence of 


Death pronounced at the Fall of Man included the whole 
Animal Creation, or was restricted to the Human Race. A Ser- 
mon preached before the University of Oxford. 

B Rev. W. BUCKLAND, D.D. F.R.S. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 





Post 8vo. 
OMESTIC MANNERS of the 
RUSSIAN 
By the Rev. “ LISTER VENABLES, M.A. 

I cannot venture to add another to the numerous books on 
Russia which have already appeared, without pleading as my 
apology that I visited that country under circumstances affording 
opportunities, not usually within a stranger's reach, of observing 
the habits and character of the people. I am, therefore, induced 
to publish the following letters under an impression that some 
account of domestic life in the Interior may be, to a certain 
degree, interesting from its novelty. 

Being nearly connected by marriage with several Russian 
families, I accompanied my wife into that country in the summer 
of 1837, for the purpose of visiting her relations, among whom we 
spent twelve months, either in private houses | in the Interior, or 
in habits of constant i at St. 

John pecianietn Ringuasia Street. 





JOURN AL OF THE 
NGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, No. I. 
Contents. . 
“ On the Present State of the Science of Agriculture in Eng- 


2. ‘Earl Spencer on the Breeding of Cattle and Sheep. 
3. Sir James iy, woeme on the Deanston oy Drain System. 
4. On several O of D from the Hon. R 
Clive, M.P. 
5 % harles Shawe Le Fevre, M.P. on Subsoil Ploughing ona 
= Ground. 
. J. Painter, Esq. on Gas Water as a Manure. 

7. On the Values of several Varieties of Wheat, by John Mor- 
ton, a 

8. 





. W. Kham on the Analysis of Soils. 
9. on ‘the Progress of Agric ulture in Scotland, since gas Form- 
ation of the Highland Society, by Mr. John Dudgeon 
cc. &e. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


M4 

O. II. of LOWNDES'S LIBRARIAN 

and BOOK-BUYER’S GUIDE to the Formation of a 

Library of Standard and useful Books, in every Branch of Lite- 
rote Science, and Art, methodically arranged, with Critical 
otices, Keferences, Prices, and an Index of Authors and Sub- 


tas 
on Whittaker and Co. Sve Maria Lane, London. 
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CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 


On the 25th will be published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, by C. Tilt, of Fleet Street, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


YROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
(The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation.) 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to 
For what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version | 
Has not the success of the one been the defeat of the other?! 
Truth must be sought for by comparing the respective Histories as written by the National His. 
torians. It is therefore proposed to translate and publish, at such prices as will bring them 


the proposed Series. 
of the History of England ? 


within the reach of all classes, a Series of these 


truly National Histories. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia, 
Ts already published, and may be had done up in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ce ttt ma 
In 3 vols, it vo. 24s. boards, 
THE BARBER of PARIS, 
By PAUL DE KOCK. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Illustrated by Eighteen coloured Plates, 182. cloth, lettered, 


ECTURES on DISEASES of the EYE, 
delivered at Guy’s Hospital. 
By JOUN MORGAN, F.L.S. 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Surgery at 
that Institution. 
Samuel Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 











x 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XVI. 
Contents. 
The Law of Copyright. 
Works of George Sand. 
Condition and Prospects of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Memoirs of 8. T. Coleridge 
Justice and Profit of a uniform Penny Postage. 
Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham. 
7» British and Foreign Universities. Russia. 
8, Remedial Measures for Ireland. Medical Charities. 
9, Public Monuments in England. 
10. The War in Affghanistan. 
R, and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Seep. 


RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EMPIRES. 
In a thick vol. small 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound, 


~ . : - 
NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in GREECE, 
TURKEY, RUSSIA, and POLAND. 

By JOHN G. STEPHENS, Esq. 

Author of “* Travels in Egypt.” 
“It is a pleasant personal narrative of the travels of a well- 

informed, intelligent person.”—Atheneum. 

“ We have seldom met with a livelier writer, or a pleasanter 





The HISTORY of GERMANY, and others, in due course, will follow. 


In the press, a complete and uniform edition of 


THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS; 


To which will be prefixed, 
A MEMOIR BY HER SISTER. 


To be published Monthly, in handsome f.cap 8vo. volumes (similar to Scott, Byron, and Crabbe), price 5s. each, 


illustrated with a Portrait of Mrs. Hemans, from an original Picture in the possession of her Family; a Portrait of 


her Mother, and appropriate Landscape Illustrations, 
The whole Work will not exceed Six Volumes. The 


First, containing the Memoir, will appear early in May. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Next week will be published, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


THE FRENCH 


TO 


REVOLUTION 


THE 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 


By ARCHIBALD 


ALISON, F.R.S.E. 


CONTENTS. 
Rise, Present State, and History of British India— Administration of Marquess Wellesley, and Campaigns of 


Wellington and Lord Lake in the East—Characters of Wellesley, Wellington, Castlereag' 
of Eckmuhl, Aspern, and Wagram—Description of, and War in, Tyrol—Walcheren Ex 


h, and Canning—Campaign 
fition, and Overthrow of 


the Papal Power—Campaigns of 1809 and 1810, in Portugal and Spain, and Battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Fuentes 
The Eighth and Last Volume will be published in the course of this Year. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, London ; and 
John Cumming, Dublin. 


D'Onoro. 








[THE EIGHTH EDITION of Sir Lytton 
ca Bulwer's New Play, Richelieu, or the Conspiracy, is now 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible. 
In 8vo. price 9s. the Fourth Part of 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com. 
A _— mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families, 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire, 


In this edition of the Holy Bible, it has been the chief object of | A 


the Editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily read- 
ing. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a convenient 
Jength, and the exp! y and p tical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
. Lately published, 
The First, Second, and ‘Third Parts, price 
9%, each; or Vols. I. and II. 18s. each. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a C 





tar 


In small 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 
RACTICAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. G. W. WOODHOUSE, M.A. 
Vicar of Albrighton, Salop. 
J.,G.,and F. Rivington, London; H. C. Langbridge, 
Birmingham; ‘I’. Simpson, Wolverhampton. 





ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Pp d, price 2¢. bound, 75th edition, 
ALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S 

ASSISTANT; being a complete Compendium of 
| ie, anda plete Question k. Containing the New 
| Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Examples for 
| comparing the New Measures with the Old. To which is added, 
an Appendix on Repeating and Circulating Decimals, with their 
Application. 

By JOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c, 
Also, by the same, 


A Key to Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, 


an PB > i of all the Exer- 
cises, &c, 12mo. price 4s. bound. 

Longman, Orme, and Co.; T, Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
J., G., and F. Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Duncan and Maicolm; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and 
‘o.: H 


WALKINGAME'’S 
Mod 4 i and i 














In 2 vols. 80, price L!. 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each. 





andS ; Harvey and Darton; L. A. Lewis; 


gg comy "— Scottish Guardian, 

Dublin: William Curry, jun, and Co,; Samuel Holdsworth, 
London; Fraser and Crawford, Edinburgh. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 





THE REV, HUGH WHITE'S NEW WORK, 
ROFESSION and PRACTICE, will be 
published early next week, in small 8vo. price 5s, 6d. 

Lately published, 
6th 


Rev. Hugh White's Sermons. 
edition, 10s. 6d. é f 

Rev. Hugh White’s Meditations on Prayer. 
4th edition, 5s. ow. ‘ 
Rev. Hugh White’s Practical Reflections on 
the Second Advent. 3d edition, 5s. 6d. 
Haweis on the Sacrament, with Preface, by 
the Rev. Hugh White. J2mo. 1s. 6d. cloth; 2s. 6d. silk; 3s. mo- 


2 vols. 


rocco, 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. 9 Upper Sackville Street ; 
S. Holdsworth, London; Fraser and Crawford, Edinburgh. 


MIDDLETON'S LIFE OF CICERO. 
New edition, revised, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
HE LIFE of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
By CONYERS MIDDLETON, D.D. 
“ As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries 
nothing more than ‘ The History of Cicero's Life,’ yet it might 
properly enough be calied ‘ The History of Cicero's Times.’”— 
vriginal Preface. J 
Longman, Orme, and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivin ; E. Wil- 
liams; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; J. Bohn; J. and A. Arch; Houlston and Stone- 
man; £. Hodgson; L. A. Lewis; J. Capes; W. Morrison; and 
H. Washbourne; and Wilson and Sons, York. 





Ad edition, with large Additions, price 6s. 6d. 
HE MANUAL of FAMILY and PRI- 
VATE DEVOTION, consisting of Prayers, original and 


By JAMES COCHRANE, A.M. 
Librarian of the Edinburgh and Theological Library. 

With a Preface, by THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. LL.D. &c. 

“ There is no book of the kind which | have better relished, or 
more mn py P| i of. ticipated a very superior collec- 
tion, and in this anticipation I have not been disappointed. I 
am not able, in fact, to name another book of prayers, whether 
for personal or family use, which I couldrecommend more highly.” 
—Dr. Chalmtrs. 
Edinburgh: William baie: =" — Co. London: Longman 

an ~ 


selected. 





DES CARRIERES’ WORKS. 
The 11th edition, with a Vocabulary, 3s, 6d. bound, 
RENCH IDIOMATICAL PHRASES, 
and FAMILIAR DIALOGUES, intended to promote a 
Practical Knowledge of the French Language. Designed for the 
Use of Schools. 
By M. DES CARRIERES. 
Also, by the same Author, 12mo. price 7s. bound, 
Abrégé de l’Histoire de France, 
Depuis !’Etabli dela M hi 
Longman, Orme, and Co,; Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and 
F. Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Dun- 
can; Simpkin, Marshali,and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; J. Souter; 
Dulau and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; W. Edwards; Harvey 
and Darton; and J. Wacey. 








Published by Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street, com- 
jete in 2 vols. 12moe. cloth lettered, with elegant Frontispieces 


y Harvey, price 12s. 
NGLISH STORIES of the OLDEN 


TIME. 


By MARIA HACK. 
- Also, by the same Author, 
Winter Evenings — 








Co. ; 
T. Green; Booker aad Dolman; and E. Williams. 


Lectures et Home—Familiar lilustrations of the Evidences of 
Christiamity—Harty Beaufoy—and 
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« Mr. Hayter had the honour of submitting to Her Majesty his 
large oil sketch for the grand historical picture of the coronation, 
with which Her Majesty was graciously pleased to express the 
highest approval.” —Court Circular, July 32, 


«On Saturday, Her Majesty honoured Mr. Hayter by sitting to 
him in the coronation robes; and her Serene Highness the Prin- 
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« Her Majesty was graciously pleased to do"Mr. Hayter the ho. 
nour to sit for him to paint her portrait into his great picture of 
the ion, and her High the Princess Hohenlohe sat also 
for the same picture,”—Court Circular, August 20. 





« Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge did Mr. Hay. 
ter the honour to sit to him, to be painted into the grand picture 
of Her Majesty’s coronation.”—Court Circular, Feb. 3. 


cess of Hohenlohe also sat to him, for his great picture of Her 


« Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester did Mr, Hay. 
Majesty's coronation.” —Court Cireular, August 4. 


ter the honour to sit for the great coronation picture.”—Cour{ 


Circular, March 25. 
« Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent honoured Mr. Hay- 


ter by sitting to him in the full coronation robes, for his picture 
of that august ceremony.” —Court Circular, August 13. 


« His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex honoured Mr. Hayter 
with a sitting for the historical picture of Her Majesty's corona. 
tion.” —Court Circular, April 8. 





BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
MESSRS. HODGSON AND GRAVES, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 
Have the honour to announce that they are preparing for immediate publication, 
THE AUTHENTIC STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN HER CORONATION ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Painted for Buckingham Palace, by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Pajnter. 
And engraving in Mezgotinto by SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq. A.R.A. 

This whole-length Portrait of the QuEEN in her CononaTion Ropes, seated on her Throne in Westminster Abbey, is acknowledged by 
the Court Circle, and every one who has had the pleasure of seeing the Picture, to be the most correct Portrait of Her Majesty yet produced, and 
altogether the most pleasing Picture ever painted. The Price to the Subscribers for this splendid Portrait will be— 

Prints, 3/. 3s. Proofs, 5/. 5s. Proofs before Letters, 87. 8s. 





BY AUTHORITY. 


THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE, 
Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter. 


Messrs. HODGSON and GRAVES have also Authority to announce that they will have the honour to publish 
THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING FROM THE GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE OF 


THE CORONATION. 


Any attempt at Description of this grand and noble Picture must be very imperfect; but the Publishers trust that the SPLENDID 
ENGRAVING which they are to have the honour of publishing, will enable all the admiring Patrons of Art to possess this, the only AUTHEN. 
TIC MEMORIAL of the most interesting event of Her Majesty's Reign. 

Not only has Her Majesty been graciously pleased to give Mr. HAYTER numerous sittings for this National Picture, but the whole of the 
Royal ro the Foreign Princes, the Dignitaries of the Church, the Ladies and Officers of State, have all, by SPECIAL DESIRE, sat to 
Mr. HAYTER for THEIR INDIVIDUAL PORTRAITS; thus combining, in one grand Picture, nearly One Hundred Authentic Portraits 
of the most Illustrious Personages of the Age, assembled round the ‘Phroue of our youthful Sovereign, in the venerable Abbey of Westminster. 

Mr. HAYTER has progressed with all possible despatch compatible with the great labour of the Picture, and his desire to give it, on a 
grand scale, thoe GENUINE FEATURES and AUTHENTIC CHARACTERISTICS which can alone be done by FIDELITY of POR. 
TRAITURE and CORRECTNESS of COSTUME. And the Publishers are happy to announce that, 


BY HER MATESTY'S SPECIAL PERMISSION, 
They will very shortly be permitted to exhibit this magnificent National Picture in their GALLERY, No. 6 PALL MALL. 
Among the numerous Subscribers whose Names already honour the Subscription List for this grand National Engraving, 
are the following Illustrious Personages :— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF LEINENGEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE DE NEMOURS. 
HIS MAJESTY THE NOVER. HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BELGIUM }RACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


R 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRAC K 


Cc . 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
THE FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, &c. &c. &c. 





NEARLY READY, 


THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 


INCLUDING THE EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY, 
ATTENDED BY HER ILLUSTRIOUS VISITORS AND SUITE. 
By command of Her Majesty, painted by R. B. DAVIS, Esq. for Windsor Castle, and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by 
F. BROMLEY. ‘ 
The Plate has been engraved on a scale proportionate to the great interest of the Picture. The Etching may be seen at the Publishers’, and the 
Engraving will be shortly ready for publication. Price to Subscribers—Prints, 3/. 3s. Proofs, 5/. 5s. Before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


LONDON: HODGSON AND GRAVES, PALL MALL, 
Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County: and 
ublished by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZET 
ico, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, April 13th, 1839. 
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